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R. WILKIE COLLINS is at present 


engaged on a NEW NOVEL, which will be ready fur SERIAL 
PUBLICATION in DECEMBER. It will be publish: d in a limited number 
of Newspapers, tic list of whieh is not yet I IN per Proprictors 
who may wish to avail themselves of this Story can obtain terms on appli- 
cation to A. P. WATT, 34, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 





F P 





R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors, Transfer 
of Literary perty carefally conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest refe Cc 1 free. Pat E.C, 


—1, F 








RS. LAWRENCE, Fearegg House, 


Wimbledon-park, has VACANCIES for TWO RESIDENT PUPILS. 
CLASSES KE-OPEN MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24TH.—For particulars, apply 
to Mrs. LAWRENCE, 





M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., 


A. Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 14, for Eton, Winchester, &c. 
Country house close to Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. Healthy 
situation and good air. Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.— 


Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, Komsey. 


ToN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLSand UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev.T. K. R, STEBBING, M.A. 

sometinie Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Becond 

Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 

La B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 
uineas. 











EWSPAPER—A GENTLEMAN of 


active and energetic Business Habits, whe has upwards of twenty- 
four years’ thoroughly practical experi on very successful daily and 
weekly papers, is anxious to obtain an APPOINTMENT to take Responsible 
Manag ofa N paper or N paper and General Printing Estab- 
lishment, either in England or Abroad, the latter preferred.—Address J. L., 
Sell’s Advertising Offices, 167, Fleet-street, London. 











GOLD MEDALLIST (Indian) for 


ARABIC end PERSIAN gives LESSONS, orally or by post, in those 
ges, and in Hind and Pushtu.—Address N. P., 10, Bilton-road, 





Rugby. bEEMER tt IN 
ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, 


University, Durham, is arranging with LITERARY SOCIETIES for 
his PUBLIC LECTURES on 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 


Next Autumn, Syllabus includes, with other Titles: Our Anglo-Saxon 
iterature, Beowulf, eee Earliest Pvetry, Chaucer, Byron, 
Nibelungen Lied, Song of Roland, Norse Mythology. 

“Prof. Robinson, does not treat his subject only ‘n a way thet can be 
appreciated by scholars or students ; while most exbaustive end critical, his 
style is still eminently popular and attractive, his language is charmingly 
chosen and poetic, and his illustrations extremely picturesque.” 

Liverpool Mercury: 








SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 





INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! THE LOISETTIAN ART of NEVER FORGETTING!! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!!! 
Invaluable to Students, Public Speakers, Medical Men, and to everyone to whom a Good 
Memory is a Desirable Object. 
A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM, totally unlike ‘“ Mnemonics” or Artificial 


Memory. 


( A System which so Strengthens the Natural Memory that at length the System itself is 


no longer required. j : 
Repetitions and *‘ Crammings” abolished, 
mastered in one reading. 
Classes, or by Private Lessons. 


A Great Time- and Labour-saving Method. Art of Speaking without Notes. 


Disheartening 


Mathematical, Musical, Literary, Historical, Scientific, and other Books 
Instantaneous Whist Memory, &c. This System can be thoroughly Taught by Post, in 


Large Correspondence Classes now Studying the Loisettian System throughout United Kingdom and Abroad. 





TESTIMONIALS 


Mr. Rrcenarp A. Proctor, Editor of “* Knowledge,” and 
Astronomer, thus speaks in that Journal, p. 156, March 16th, 
1883, of Professor Loisette’s School of Memory :—*‘ The 
Loisettian School of Memory has been prominently brought 
to my notice by one of my assistants, who is now going 
through the course of study as taught by Professor Loisette, 
and he confidently states that his system is thoroughly 
genuine, and fully bears out in every way the many testi- 
monials he has seen regarding it. I should think Professor 
Loisette’s Art of ‘Never Forgetting’ of great importance 
to students of all classes.”” 

Dr. ANDREW WItson, F.R.S.E., &c., the Scientist, and 
Editor of ‘‘ Health,’”’ thus speaks of his own knowledge of 
the Loisettian System in that Journal of April 27th, 1883, 
p. 34:—“‘ People who are troubled with that very common 
and inconvenient trait of character, a’short mémory, have 
at last laid before them the opportunity of relief and im- 
provement. Very recently, attracted by the notice which 
professor Loisette’s System has obtained, we paid a visit to 
his office, and made an acquaintance with the details of his 
method. We then heard sufficient of this system of forming 
an accurate, powerful, and lasting memory, to induce 
us to study under Professor Loisette. HIS METHOD is 
PHYSIOLOGICAL and SCIENTIFIC in the HIGHEST 
DEGREE.” 





IN FULL. 


From Henry Menars, Major, Retired List, Indian Army ; 
—** Bath, June 11th, 1883,—The danger in your system [me 
judice| lies in‘ mental voracity.’ Facts are so easily learned 
by it that there is danger of being tempted to take a fresh 
meal before the last one has been digested.”’ 


Letter from a Theological Student :—‘* Hammersmith, 
August 19th, 1882.—Dear Sir,—Your system, which I am 
employing every moment, inspires me more and more with 
such a new burning zeal that I feel as if I could study 
night and day without any rest. You cannot imagine what 
a change it has made in my studies. Study! Why the 
sound of the word is to most students hard labour, I am 
not ashamed to confess that I have hitherto been a very 
hard student. I always felt as if I were to be in bondage 
for my lifetime. But now ‘The Art of Never Forgetting,’ 
the method of Professor A. Loisette, the marvellous libera- 
tor, has set me free. Why, your method makes life more 

leasant to me, and study is no more hard labour, but a 
uxury, my greatest delight. I feel that I cannot sufficiently 
reward you for your instruction, Money cannot doit. But 
this assurance I give you, that you are cherished ina loving, 
thankful heart, and may it please Providence to spare you 
long, for the welfare of your fellow-men, 


(Signed) “J. L. Mgnvz,” 





PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. ADDRESS OR APPLY TO 


PROFESSOR A. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street (opposite Mudie’s Library), London. 





BINGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


MISS LEWIN receives BOYS for BOARD and INSTRUCTION between 
the ages of 6 and 13 years. The NEXT TERM will begin SEPTEMBER 28, 
Prosp on applicati Ref kindly permitted to Prof, Huxley, 
F.K.8., LL.D., &e., 4, Marlborough-place, St. John’s-wood, London ; Dr. 
Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., University of London, Burlington-gardens; F, 
Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham-grove, Norwood, London, 8.E. ; and others, 


GIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 





ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 


OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS in AUGUST. 


Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum, 


R° YAL 





SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 

THE NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
AUGUST 4TH. 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, Is. ; 
Illustrated Catalogue, Is. ALFRED D. Fripp, Secretary. 


ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. — 


THREE highly finished DRAWINGS by ** WALLIS” for SALE: 
a pair 36in. by 24in. and one 40in, by 2#in,—Can be seen at Mr. B, A. 
REEVES’ Offices, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


AL4 T' 

NATURAL SCIENCE.—A STUDENT of 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE, Cambridge (First Class Nat. Sci. Tripor, 
1881), WISHES to GIVE LESSONS, in London or its neighbourhood, to 
PRIVATE PUPILS, or to Classes in Schools, in Chemistry, Zoology, 
Physiology, or Physics, Would prepare s:udents for-Loudon B.8c., or for 
Cambridge Higher Local, Group E.—Address Miss ALICE JOHNSON, 
Llandaff House, Cambridge. 














ATALOGUE (No. 4) of OLD BOOKS 

relating to America, Australia, Architecture, Art and Science, 

Theology, and Topography, Music, Poetry, and the Drama, post-free.— 
GEORGE S. WEST, Bookseller, Lancaster 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





Fresh Copies of all New Works ay more than average 
interest are added to MUDIL’S SELECT LIBRARY as 
the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





PARCELS POST DEPARTMENT. 
Six Months. Twelve Months, 
Three Volumes at One Time... £1 5 0 £220 
Six Volumes at OneTime ... 118 0 330 
And Two Volumes for every additional Guinea per annum 
With Ten Shillings Deposit on account of Postage. 





Revised Lists of tre Principal Books lately added to the 
Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


SOUNCIL of this Institution are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
fr GENTLEMEN willing to DELIVEK LECTURES in Manchester = 
subjects connected with Fine Art, Literature, or Science.—Address, = 
Terms, to Mr. EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, Royal Institution, 


Manchester. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for 


Ladies), 43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 


RM will begin on MONDAY, OcTOBER IsT. The 
Fata nny oy ba ‘and | Scholarshi will be held on THURSDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 27TH. - 
The SCHOOL for GIRLS under 14 will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 24TH. 
Entrance Examination on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22ND. 


There are Boarding-houses in connexion with the College. 
After the middle of ptember the Lady-Resident will be at the College to 


“oe Gaon tion may be obtained by writing to THE SECRETARY at 


the College. 











COLLEGE, VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY (MANCHESTER). 





QWENS 


SESSION 1883-4, 
I, DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 
! II, DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 
ission in these Departments must not be under 14 


ears of age, and those under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance Exami- 
pe in'Enelish, Arith ic, and El y Latin, to be held on the 


28TH SEPTEMBER. 

III. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

Students are required, before entering, to have passed one of the Prelimi- 
nary Examinations prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., II., and III. will commence on the 
2np OCTOBER. 

IV. DEPARTMENT fer WOMEN (223, Brunswick-street). 

The SESSION will commence on the 8TH OCTOBER. 


¥v. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will commence on the 15TH OCTOBER. New Students will 
be admitted on the 10th, llth, and 12th October, between 6.30 and 9 P.M. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for Competition at the beginni 
of the Session in Classics, Greek Testament, Mathematics, English, and 
History ; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be obtained at Mr. 
CornisH’s, Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 
College on application. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY YLLEG 


Candid for Ad 

















COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the Departments of ENGINEERING 
and CHEMICAL and MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY, 
The SESSION will open on OCTOBER 2ND. 
For detailed Prospectuses of the Courses of Instruction, Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, &c., apply to the College, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


aun, SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begia on OCTO- 
eR ist, 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
will begin on OCTOBER 2ND, 

Instruction is provided for Women in all Subjects taught in the Faculties 
of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 
other kxhibitions, Scholarships, &c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained 
from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATION for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held on 
the 26TH and 27TH of SEPTEMBER. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 25TH. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. TAL¥OURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 











RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at SOUTH- 
PORT, commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


President-Elect— 
ARTHUR CAYLEY, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., V.P.R.A.8., Sadlerian 
Professor of Math ics in the Uni ‘ity of Camb 





NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and the 
days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as possible, determined 
Wy Organising Committees for the several Sections before the beginning of 
the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several Communications, that 
each Author should prepare beforehand an Abstract of his Memoir, of a 
length suitable for insertion in the published “ ions ” of the Asso- 
ciation, and the Council request that he will send it, together with the 
original Memoir, by book-post, on or before August 22, addressed thus— 
** GENERAL SECRETARIES, British A fati 22, Alb le-st » Lon- 
don, W. For Section...... ” Authors who comply with this request, and 
whose Papers are accepted, will be furnished before the Meeting with 
printed copies of their Reports or Abstracts, If it should be inconvenient to 
the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular days, he is re- 
quested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 

T. G. BONNEY, Secretary. 


EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


OCTOBER 10TH, 11TH, 12TH, and 13TH, 1833, 











Outline Programmes now ready, Detailed Programmes will be ready by 
the end of August. Serial Tickets, £5 5s, each. First Seats—Single 
Ticket, morning, £1 1s.; evening, 15s. Second Seats—Single Ticket, 
morning, 10s, 6d.; evening, 7s. 6d, These Tickets will not be on sale until 


the end of August. 
icati dd i“ Frep, R, SPARK, Esq., Hon, Sec. 





to 
Musical Festival, Leeds.” 


IBLIOTHECA CURIOSA: a Collec- 
tion of Curious and Out-of-the-Way Books, Edited by EDMUND 
GOLDSMID, F.R.H.S., &c. Beautifully printed on Whatman Paper, Only 
275 Small- and 75 Large-Paper Copies of each Work printed. One volume 
monthly. Any Work may be had ly. Prosp on lication to 
the EpiTor, 12, Cuastle-street, Edinburgh, Will be issued ONLY to Sub- 
scribers, The Works to be reprinted include Catalogues of the Aldine and 
Elzevir Presses; Maidment’s, Kinloch’s, and other Ballad Books; rare 
Works on History, Travels, Magic, Angling, &c., &c., at prices varying 
from Is, 6d. to 7s, per volume, 














THE GOLDEN CALF. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 





MISS BRADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 


Price2s., picture boards; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-vellum, 3s.6d, (Uniform with Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’s other Novels.) 


GOLDEN 


THE 


THE RECENT NOVEL. 


*©¢PuR GotpEN CaF’ is a work of the highest genius. 


CALF 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


The description of the happy, shiftless, picnicking 


families of Wendovers and their lively busy Aunt is admirable, and ths painful study of Brian’s weakness and fall is 


full of force and truth.’’—Academy. 


‘Miss Brappon’s ‘ The Golden Calf’ is as good as anything she has ever written. One can only be surprised at the 
extraordinary vivacity of her style, the invention she shows in her characters, and the charm which she puts into her 
descriptions of scenery. The book is full of smart sayings.” —Athenaeum.} 


Lonpon: J, & R. MAXWELL, Mitton Hovsz, Suor Lanz, Freer Srreer. 





THE GOLDEN CALF. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 





Her the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 

Splendid Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Galleries of Europe. 

Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, “‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

Facsimiles of Turner’s “‘ Liber Studiorum.” 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare 
works from the Print Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., 
free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post. 

Address the ManaGer, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 4 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 
oF 


JI. Mc. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publishing 
in 3 vols,, each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four Guineas 
per vol. Volume the First now ready. 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d, 
Prosp on applicati 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, 
Publishers { HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., “London and Manchester. 


“THE NORFOLK BROADS”: Open-air 


Sketches from Nature. By PARSONS-NORMAN, 


- (GHOICE BITS of ENGLISH LAND- 
SCA 


PE SCENERY ”: Views in the Home Counties, Sketches by 
PARSONS-NORMAN, 


MESSRS. GLADWELL BROTHERS beg 


to announce that they have arranged with this Talented Artist to 
make for them during the continuance of the season a series of open-air 
sketches, the first portion of which, consisting of over twenty charmingly 
picturesque views, are NOW BEING EXHIBITED at the CITY OF LONDON 
FINE AKT GALLERY, 20 & 21,GRACECHURCH STREET. Admission 
One Shilling, which includes admission to the Ex dinary Exhibition of 
Sporting Subjects now open, and also the Illustrated Catalogue, 


[HE UNUTTERABLES;; or, Pseudo- 


Martyrdom. A Marvellous Modern Legend. Now ready, of all 
Booksellers, post-free, 1s. To secure Copies, apply to PLATT & BURDETT, 
56, Westow-street, Upper Norwood, London, 


BY LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 


HE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 


The Fourth Edition, Upwards of 500 Illustrations, Pp. 550, 21s. 
____ London: J. & A.CHURCHILL, 




















Now ready, price 3s., cloth. 


HE LOUVRE: a Complete and Concise 
Handbook to all the Collecti ofthe Museum, Abridged from the 
French Official Catalogues by 8. SOPHIA BEALE, 
London : HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pallemall. 
__ Paris : THE GALIGNANI LIBRARY _ 





Now ready, in cloth, price 15s.; by post, 15s. ¢d. 


GUIDE to DEGREES : in Arts, Science, 
Literature, Law, Music, and Divinity, in the United Kingdom , the 
Colonies, the Continent, and the United States. By E. WOOTON, Author of 
** A Guide to the Medical Profession,” &c. 
__ London: L, UPcotT GILL, No, 170, Strand, wW.c. 


INTERESTING NEW WORK. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LANCASHIRE LAWYER. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, pp. 400, crown 8vo, 
with Index and Table of Contents. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of a LANCASHIRE 


LAWYER, with Theatrical and Preaching Reminiscences: being 
the Life and Kecollections of JOHN TAYLOR, Attorney-at-Law, and first 
Coroner of the Borough of Bolton, with Notice of many Persons and Things 
met with during a Life of Seventy-two Years lived in and about Bolton. 
Embellished with a fine Pertrait of the Author, engraved on Steel in the 
highest style of art. Edited by JAMES CLEGG. 


Bolton : The ** DAILY CHRONICLE ” OFFICE ; 
Manchester: TusBs, Brook, & CuHRYSTAL, Booksellers, Market-strest. 
Price Six Shillings net. 





ANTI-MATRIMONIAL LEGISLATION: 


a Sermon by the Rev. COKER ADAMS, Price 6d. 
London : PEWTRESS & CO., 28, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- fields, W.C. 


N the Literary Circles of London Society 
“A Story of To-day,” “* The Vision of St. Helena,” and “* An Oxford 
Mystery ” are admitted to rank among the Masterpieces of Modern Litera- 
ture. They are appearing in *‘ TO-DAY,” price Is.—Published by the 
MODERN Press, 13, Paternoster-row, K.C., and to be hud of all Book- 
sellers and Bookstalis, 


To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call ion to the faciliti 
they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
TION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either Printing, or 
Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 











8vo, pp. xxxii—531, cloth, 10s. 


GENESIS: 
WITH A TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
Lontlon: SAMUEL Ba@sTeR & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row 


Nearly ready, with Map, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
GLEANINGS IN IRELAND AFTER 
THE LAND ACTS. 

By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, 


Formerly ‘‘ Daily News’? Commissioner of the French 
Peasant Relief Fund. 


London: Eowarp Stanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, S.W. 





Published this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
At ALL LIpRARIEs, 


INCHBRACKEN: a Novel. 
By ROBERT CLELAND. 


Glasgow: Wtuson & M‘Cormick, Saint Vincent-street. 


THE NEW PARCELS POST. 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE, 
GILBERT & FIELD 


Beg to draw the attention of Country Rook Buyers and the Public generally 
tothe great advantage of the NEW PARCELS POST, whereby a 
Parcel of Books can now be forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom 
at the follow extremely low rates :— 
Under { 1b... 3d. | Under5ib. .. .. 9d. 
» 3b. 62. pa Ib ., - Is. 
3d. Discount in the (s. off all New Books for Cash. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 





GILBERT & FIELD, Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
67, MOORGATE STREET, and 18, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For AUGUST, 1883, Price 2s. 6d. 
WHY NOT PURCHASE the SUEZ CANAL? By Epwarp Dicer. 
THE GERMAN and BRITISH ARMIES. By Captain Hozrer. 
A LEAF from the REAL LIFE of LORD BYRON, By J. A. Frovpe. 
PAINTERS and their PATRONS. By W. ARCHER SHEE. 


FRANCE and the SLAVE TRADE in MADAGASCAR. By LAWRENCE C. 
GooDRICH. 


AFTER DEATH. By NORMAN PEARSON, 

WOMEN and REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Mrs. FAWCETT. 

AMERICAN and CANADIAN NOTES, By GeorGe JACOB HOLYOAKE. 

THE LOCUST WAR in CYPRUS. By Miss C. F. Gorpow CumMine. 

AIX-LES-BAINS and ANNECY. By the Right Hon. Lorp LaminGton. 

OUR INDIAN STEWARDSHIP. By Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

ITALIAN POLICY inthe EAST. By the MARCHESE NOBILI VITELLESCHI 
(Senator of Italy). 

THE CHOLERA and our WATER-SUPPLY. By Dr. PERCY FRANKLAND. 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, 1883, No. DCCCXIV. Price 2s, 6d, 


CoNTENTS. 
THE MILLIONAIRE.—Pakt V. 
THE BELKA ARABS. Br A PALESTINE EXPLORER. 
RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 
REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE FOREST. 
KING MTESA. 
ON THE ROAD TO ROSCOFF REGATTA. 
TRYING THE YACHT. 


MASTER TOMMY’S EXPERIMENT: A HEATHER-BURNING 
STORY. 


JAMES FERGUSON, THE ** ASTRONOMER.” 
LIBERAL SUBSERVIENCE TO FRANCE AND ITS RESULTS. 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


(Illustrated) for AUGUST is now ready, price 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
EXPLORERS I have MET: Personal Recollections of Col. Burnaby, 
Edmund O’Donovan, A. G. MacGahban, John Marz Schiiver, John F. 
eane, &c. By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 
OUT of TOWN. By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
AT a BIG RERERSAL, 


= COCK OSTRICH : a Trausvaal Reminiscence. By CHARLES DU 
AL. 





A WINDOW SONG. By T. C, Inwiy. 
A CONJUROR’S TRICK. By J. FitzGkRALD MOLLOY. 
INSTALMENTS of THREE SERIAL STORIES, 
&c., &e., &c. 
Lendon : TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 


URROW’S MALVERN WATERS.— 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, Soda, 
Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters. 


W. & J. BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


. Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. es 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees. 

The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 

Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 
St. James’s, 8.W. 

Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M-P., Camelford House, 
Oxford-street, W. 

Bankers. 

Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, 8.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Secretary. 


G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
London, 8.W. 











ie Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organising committees through- 
out the United Kingdom; to diffusing information by 
lectures, publications, and otherwise on a subject on which 
public opinion has been much misled; to encouraging 
petitions to both Houses of Parliament; and to directing 
the attention of the Legislature to the true bearings of the 
question. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist 
the Union. 

The whole principle on which the marriage law of this 
land is based is involved in the acceptance or rejection of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all countries where the 
marriage law has been relaxed in this one particular other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted ; 
in some countries not only may a woman marry her sister’s 
husband, and a man marry his brother’s wife, and his 
wife’s miece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife’s 
daughter, but in others a man is freely permitted to marry 
his niece by blood. 

As the operations of the Union are very extensive, 
subscriptions and donations are earnestly requested. 

It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this 
Union, although the arguments and considerations con- 
tained in them point to the same conclusion, represent in 
particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 448, De an Portrait, cloth boards, bevelled 


ges, price 6s. 6d, 
IFE of JAMES MURSELL 


PHILLIPPO, Missionary in Jamaica. By E. b. UNDERHILL, LL.D., 
Hon, Sec. Baptist Missionary Society. 
“Dr. Underhill has given us in this work one of the best biographies 
of one of the best and most honoured of modern missionaries.” 
‘ ‘onconformist and Independent. 
‘One of the most compact and complete, and, at the same time, one of 
the most fascinating, biographies it has ever been our privilege to read. 
It is certain to be popular.”— Baptist Magazine. 
London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn, 
E, MARLBOROUGH & CO., 5), Old Bailey, E.C, 





W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





1.—-This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smrru & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 
4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 


subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
eases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 


| L—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
> wo dd, &e 4a. 
For One Volume at a time 


(Novels in more then One Volume ove not evsilable for this elees of Subscription.) ‘ 11 0 
For Two Volumes __e, or a ee 017 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four - - ua sti oa see rn a ow Lae « 2434 
For Eight _,, * a a ee cree Oo | i) ree i ae | 
For Fifteen ,, - ow eee oe sini on one an Bee wa See 


II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume atatime -- -: 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 1 0 
For Two Volumes - slat sian ne aii _ bee — on wv Se 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three ‘a - me owe -_ ine we eee wn bee ow EBS 
For Four _seo, i we te wm ee owe ws w«# ft 23) a Oe 
For Six ~ - _ vie we “a ie — oo 238 © 3 30 
For Twelve _ - oes a ose eats om oe ~ ee 5 5 0 

III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK OLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 

For Twenty-four Volumes atatime «= -«- «= - «- 550 . 990 
For Thirty-six ~ ow « « 2. 2 ee 
For Forty-eight wee ew 1010 0 18:16 0 
For Sixty - id re - «13 00 23 9 0 
For Seventy-two - - eee tee ae 1510 0 «.. 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four ~ ne 18 00 .. 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


Terms ror Spectat TRAVELLING Sunscriptions, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other informa 
tion can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


AND NEW EDITIONS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of “George Geith,” ‘The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens,” &e. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 
By Miss E. FAIRFAX BYRRNE. 


3 vols. 


“Ts a singularly powerful and fascinating story; it is 
written with scrupulous care, and it contains many passages 
of great beauty. It is full of striking portraits of all kinds 
and types, from Scrag, the fierce and bitter old Radical 
weaver, to the slender but spiritually valiant Lavinia 
Pearse.”’—Academy. 


LORD JAMES DOUGLAS'S 
“ESTCOURT.”’ 


A Novel of Sport and Love. 


2 vols. 


“Lord James Douglas has a happy style. His men are 
gentlemen and his women are charming. The descriptive 
skill of the author, however, would alone make ‘ Estccurt’ 
popular. It is by far the most pleasing work of fiction of 
the lighter kind we have had this season. ‘ Estcourt’ will 
soon be in everybody’s hands.”—County Gentleman. 


MRS.ARTHUR KENNARD'S 
“HELENE.” 


2 vols. 


“It is a pretty romance, and clever withal. Indeed, it 
is something more than pretty; it is graceful, passionate, 
and pathetic, and it is distinguished in parts by a force 
incompatible with mere prettiness.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


A WOMAN’S GLORY. 
By Miss SARAH DOUDNEY. 


3 vols. 


**One of the most amusing characters in this novel is 
Mrs, Goad, but of Mrs, Goad people must read for them- 
selves, It is too often a weary task to wade through the 
whole of a three-volume novel; but we have found no diffi- 
culty in reading every word of * A Woman’s Glory” . . 
Best of all, while bright and amusing, its tone is whole. 

,80me.”—Saturday Review. 
“This work views considerably above the average novel.” 
Spectator. 


TRANSPLANTED. 


By Miss FRASER-TYTLER. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 
“This is a pleasantly told story of a girl who had lived 
rather a Bohemian life abroad with her father. On his 


death, she goes to live with two most charmingly drawn 
old aunts in England,’’—Standard. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 


By Miss CAREY. 


1 vol., 6s. 


**A novel of a sort which does not appear too often in any 
One season, and which it would be a real loss to miss.”’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


ONCE MORE. 


By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of ‘The Turn cf the Tide.” 
1 vol., 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
Announcements. 


THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


Ready shortly, the THIRD VOLUME of 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Vouivums III., extra crown 4to, price 21s., contains :— 


I, KINGS 
II. KINGS . 
I, CHRONICLES 
If, CHRONICLES 
EZRA — 
NEHEMIAH ... 
ESTHER 


By the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D. 


ob ay the Rov. C. J. Batt, M.A. 


 P By the Rev. W. B. Porr, D.D. 
By the Rev. R, Suvxgr, B.D. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 


DESIGN IN TEXTILE 
FABRICS. 


By T. R, ASHENHURST, 
Head-Master Textile Department, Bradford Technical 
College. 

With Coloured and numerous other Illustrations. 








Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


VOLUME II. 
With about 200 Illustrations. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth. 





Now ready, price 5s. 


CASSELL’S 
POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


VOLUME V. 
Now and Revised Edition. 





NEW SERIAL ISSUE, 


In MONTHLY PARTS, price Td. 


EUROPEAN FERNS. 


By JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 


With 30 Exquisite Coloured Illustrations 
Painted from Nature by D. BLAIR, F.L.S. 


PART I. ready AUGUST 27, 


“¢ European Ferns’ is the most complete 
work on these favourite plants. The elegant 
plates are beautifully coloured, and the de- 
scriptive letterpress worthy of the illustra- 
tions.” — Guardian. 


*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lauren, 
LupGate Hitt, Lonvowx. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 


LIST. 





Price SIXPENCE. 


THE NUTSHELL HISTORY of IRELAND. 


By A. M. SULLIVAN, M.P., Author of “ New Ireland.” [Now ready. 


Now ready. 


for 1883, Price 2s, 6d. 

This Work is designed for the purpose of supplying a demand which has 
arisen in common with the general and growing interest in the development 
of the fisheries of the country. 

While “ The British Fisheries Directory ” will, to a considerable extent, 
be devoted to the commercial aspect of the subject, it will likewise embrace 
all kinds of information such as may prove useful in regard to fishing 
— fisheries and river fisheries—as an ind.stry, a trade, and u 
pas 


Dedicated by permission to Henry Fawcett, Esq., M.P., 
Pestmaster-General, 


AN ANGLER’S STRANGE EX- 


PERIENCES : a Whimsical Medley, and an Of-Fish-all Record without 
A- bridge-ment. 3 By COTSWOLD ISYs, M.A., Feliow of All-soles, lite 
Scholar of Winch-ester. (Now reavy, 
Profusely Tlustrated in a Style never before App-roach-ed in these pew, 
after Drawings in Water Colours. 4to, cleth, bevelled edges, price 5s. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK: Sug- 


gestions and Rules for the Conduct of Chairmen of Public and other 
Meetings, Based upon the ‘Procedure and Practice of Parliament. With 
anI d 'y Letter to the Right Honourable the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, the 
Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, Fifth and Enlarged Edition, 
With Additional Chapters on the Duties of Chairmen of Board and 
Shareholders’ Meetings, and the Practice of Committees. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s, (Now ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, — = each (except where otherwise 








By. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
LORNA DOONE. (Illustrated Edition, 31s. 6d, and 35-.) 
ALICE LORRAINE, 
CRKADOCK NOWELL. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER, 
EREMA ; or, My Father's Sin. 


MARY AN ERLEY, 
CHRISTOWELL : a Dartmoor Tule. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
THREE FEATHERS. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH, 
KILMENY. 
IN SILK ATTIR 
LADY SILVERDALE'S SWEETHEART. 
SUNRISE. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR, 
FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. 
THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
. pee 

TWO on a TOW: 

By GEORGE WAC DONALD. 
MARY MARSTON 
GUILD COURT. 
TUE VICAR’S DAUGHTER, 
ADELA CATHCART. 
= ARCHER, and other Tales. 


ORT! 
WEIGHED and WANTING. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WRECK of the *“* GROSVENOR,” 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH (Chief Mate). 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
DY MAUD.” 
(In the press. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 
NINETY-THREE 
HISTORY of a CRIME : the Story of the Coup d’Etat. 
By | CONSTAN' CE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
NE: a Novel. (Second L£dition nearly ready. 
t OR the. MAJOR. Tilustrated, uniform with the avove, price 5s. 
LYVow ready. 
By HELEN MATHERS, Authoress of * Comin’ through 
he Rye,’’ * Cherry Ripe,” &c. 
MY LADY GREENSLEEVES, 
By Hire. BEECHER STOWE. 
POGANUC PROPLE, their LOVES and LIVES. 
OUR TOWN FOLK. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
A GOLDEN SORROW, 
OUT of COURT, 
By LEWIS WALLACE. 
BEN HUR: a Tale of the Christ, 
By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
ELINOR DR DEN, 
DIANE, 
By Miss COLERIDGE. 
AN ENGLISH SQUIRE, 
By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A STORY of the DRAGONADES. 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
WORK : a Story of Experience. 
Bytl the AUTHORof “ONE ONLY,” “CONSTANTIA, £e. 
FRENCH HEIRESS in her own CHATEAU. dix Ll ustrations. 





London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searzz, & RivineTon, 
Crown-bvildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1883. 
No. 587, New Series. 


Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 








LITERATURE. 
TWO BOOKS ON EMERSON. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: a Biographical 
Sketch. By Alexander Ireland. Second 
Edition, largely Augmented. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Emerson at Home and Abroad. By Moncure 
Daniel Conway. (Triibner.) 


THE impressions received by many persons— 
well known and less known—from the life 
and conversation of Emerson are recorded in 
the work first-named. It has indeed been 
already noticed in the Acapremy, but (like 
Bacon’s Essays), “ enlarged to almost as much 
again as it was before,” it may well be 
reckoned a new book. The earliest of the 
memorials of Emerson, it is still in some 
respects the best, as a comprehensive varied 
presentment of his character and peculiarities 
—a many-flowered garland woven by the same 
kind and cunning hand that graced with 
immortelles those earlier graves of Lamb, and 
Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt—or (shall we rather 
say?) a porch painted with many warm 
touches of glowing colour to set off the figure 
of the modern Stoic. 

In Emerson’s case there is no need for the 
special pleading which in our day has revived 
the once obsolete cant about the privileges of 
genius. A nurseling of Puritan discipline, 
upright, self-contained, and self-sufficing, he 
carried the moral traditions of his ancestry 
into the intellectual field wherein he laboured 
without haste or rest, in solitude or choice 
society. To meet such strain and worry of 
every day as penetrated the fence elaborately 
set about his life, he had good store of bland 
indifference; cushioned thereby against jolts 
and jars of petulance, fatal to philosophic 
thought and calm. ‘‘ Nobody ever saw him out 
of temper, or even ruffled.” His interest in 
others, always benevolent, was never absorbing, 
so that he easily escaped the troubles of ex- 
cessive personal sympathy. As he was quite 
popular and accessible, his fame attracted 
“admiring friends and enthusiasts from every 
quarter.” He in no way set himself up for 
adoration, but did not shun worship, save of 
the coarse and compromising sort. As Con- 
cord was a shrine to which devout and faithful 
pilgrims resorted, a certain spirit of devotion 
was requisite, if the oracle were not to remain 
dumb or give no full response. The experi- 
ence of Frederica Bremer was in this regard 
instructive—one dares not say amusing. Her 
admiration was deep, her appreciation keen ; 
but she was not quite a worshipper, and this 
“secret antagonism easily called forth his icy, 
Alp nature, repulsive and chilly.” But she 
acknowledges the impossibility of “ quarrelling 





with him, though one may quarrel with his 
thoughts, with his judgments ;” and she finds 
his distinctive characteristic in his “ nobility.” 
His mere presence was “so agreeable to her 
that though enjoying his conversation she did 
not invite it””—a sure sign of friendly feeling. 
Her testimony is evidently on faith and con- 
science. Every word is genuine and tells. She 
felt that she was never at her best with him— 
“prevented by his cool, circumspect manner 
from getting into my own natural region.” But 
any annoyance on this account was annihilated 
in the memory of his serenity—a remarkable 
testimony; yet thus to isolate it is hardly 
fair, for in Mr. Ireland’s book it is one of 
many, selected with a keen eye to the omis- 
sion of surplusage and to the justice of the 
final impression. Short of personal acquaint- 
ance, nothing surely could better tell us what 
manner of man Emerson was than this book. 
To the same end three portraits are given. 
They certainly do not bear out the remark, 
‘* My portraits oscillate between the donkey 
and the Lothario.” In early manhood and 
in middle life, it is a keen Yankee face of no 
uncommon type. The tender expression, 
under the mellowing influence of age, reminds 
one of Cardinal Newman. 

Mr. Ireland’s own contributions are in his 
own style, praise sufficiently significant to his 
former readers. With him we are never far 
from the ancient wells of English undefiled. 
True to his earlier devotion, he ends with the 
fine lines of Daniel, on the man who at such 
a height hath built his mind that 

‘¢ whatsoever here befalls, 
He in the region of himself remains.’’ 
In these verses he finds a forecast of the 
“marble self-possession” and “grand self- 
dependence” of Emerson. 

Mr. Conway, too, culls a thousand fragrant 
posies from the mythologies of East and 
‘West to adorn the shrine of the Sage and 
Saint of Concord—but with a difference. By 
him, Emerson is set forth as a new Messiah, 
with all the latest American improvements ; 
and this not as a chance outburst of exaggera- 
tion, but with a recurrence and persistence 
that must bore the agnostic as much as it 
irritates the Christian reader. To brand 
Christianity itself with the fatally degrading 
appellation of “orthodoxy” is now so 
common as to be vulgar, and therefore to be 
shunned by all really superior persons ; such, 
for instance, as that Emersonian who, when a 
fellow-auditor asked of some passage in the 
master’s lecture on Plato what connexion 
a certain sentence had with its predecessor and 
what connexion it all had with Plato, made 
answer, “‘ None, my friend, save in God.” 

Moreover, this determination to use Emer- 
son’s head as an efficient battering-ram 
against the walls of the Celestial City is 
scarcely fair to Emerson himself. At the 
outset of his career, he only sought to go his 
own way, not respecting tradition of any sort. 
He was his own standard; “looking within 
he felt no need to look up.” His humility— 
so much insisted on by his biographer—was 
in this relation that ordinary form of the 
virtue which may be defined as “ pride with 
a discount off’—not a heavy deduction in 
his case. The Lord’s Supper was “ not suit- 
able” to him, “and that is reason enough 
why I should abandon it.” In the same 





spirit he afterwards said, “ We must do with- 
out Christ;” and consistently refused the 
customary honour to His Name. Native in- 
difference (and a rooted dislike to that shut- 
ting-up of the thoughts we call conclusion) 
kept his tolerance from becoming identified 
with that contempt to which it was con- 
stantly approximating. At the close of his 
life the same moderating tendency is mani- 
fested, this time in the opposite direction. 
He checked Mr. Conway (the latter tells us) 
in some crude utterance, and was duly set 
right by his disciple for this condescension 
to Christian childishness. Besides, his emi- 
nent social tact warned him off possible 
frictions and obstructions. He was chafed 
at the betrayal of his utterances anent the 
poetry of Swinburne and of Whitman—*“ the 
publication was the damnable thing.” He 
might not have been wholly pleased at the 
record of his opinion that Christianity was the 
“inheritance of donkeys,” in which (natur- 
ally) he “ could not feel interested.” Strange 
comment on all this lies in the fact that the 
loving friends around his grave could find no 
more fitting, free, final utterance of their 
sorrow and their hope than the burial service 
of the Church of England. 

Polemic apart, Mr. Conway’s book is highly 
interesting in its connected view of Emerson’s 
life and works, the particulars of his descent 
from the old Puritan families, the sketches of 
(and by) contemporaries, and such episodes as 
the Brook Farm venture and the freaks of the 
Boston Transcendentalists. The record of 
the friendship with Carlyle—in which the 
Atlantic, surely, was also the Pacific—is 
pleasanter reading than those“ Reminiscences” 
that hastened the fall of the Chelsea Dagon 
and “shamed his worshippers’’—some of 
whom retaliated by a liberal kicking of their 
shattered idol. 

Mr. Conway’s style has a certain exaltation. 
It is even a little light-headed at times, On 
the first half-page there is this sentence :— 
“The love of a Madonna is in his own 
interpretation’’—an enigma which (to me at 
least) remains unsolved, The context as to 
King Arthur, Enoch, St. John, and the 
Wandering Jew gives little help. And at 
the end the plain facts of the narrative are 
veiled, as by a euphemistic haze, till a 
decidedly disagreeable effect is produced. 
We are told that “ the anaesthetic in use for 
mitigating maternal pangs did its office in the 
hands of Emerson’s nearest kindred in soften- 
ing for his age the pangs of its new birth ”:— 


‘When the pain came upon his body... a 
brother’s art had provided the anaesthetic 
draught of which the mythical Lethe seems a 
dream. The prophet of love and science by 
their hands passed painlessly into the elements 
which henceforth will be gentler because he has 
lived, . . . The physician brought his draught 
to the bed of pain against all the protests of 
dogmas which translated blind elements and 
cherished the curse of nature.” 


Emerson’s influence was that of the Dawn. 
His clear Phosphor lamp aroused many a 
thinker to hopeful labour in the “ wood of 
particulars,” as Bacon phrases it. ‘ Within 
his doors,’’ says one, *‘it was always Morn- 
ing.” There is a list (p. 277) of illustrious 
sleepers awakened by him, who, in their turn, 
awoke their fellows. The triumphs of 
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physical science caught his imagination, In 
these matters he was guarded against the 
danger of “‘invocating the oracles of his own 
mind” by a careful training and a lifelong 
interest in material discovery. Bacon’s other 
warning to such Light-bringers he heeded 
not. Man was the last and choicest of 
creatures. As in the microcosm of his body, 
he sums up all the conditions of living matter, 
from the merest rudiment to the most perfect 
form, he is in a sense the creator and the 
world. All the Past had led up to him, and 
his thoughts shall mould the Future. In 
such exaltation the modest examination of the 
secrets of nature has ending, and the sup- 
pressed egotism of the sage its expansion 
and revenge, He has already ascended and 
is the highest. 

Emerson’s popularity was due not merely 
to his lofty personal character, but to the 
cheerful optimism of his teaching. He dis- 
trusted all authority, and it was his misfortune 
that authority in his day found its symbol in 
slavery. He bade each man trust in himself 
with all bis heart. Such a message can be 
rightly received only by those who, emanci- 
pated from the numbing spell of custom, pre- 
judice, and routine, straightway proceed to 
the better land of higher obedience, not 
wandering into the wilderness, where, in 
barren freedom, every will and whim may 
run its idle course. To such the impulse im- 
parted has its automatic check, the spoken 
doctrine its reserves that “go without say- 
ing.” Such fit audience will always be few. 
Emerson himself is never final. The incisive 
exaggeration on the right is speedily redressed 
by a like extravagance on the left. The 
matter in hand is the main point—that the 
* Cynthia of the minute” may be fixed for 
that minute. The caricature is a momentary 
effect, but the true impression is permanent. 
For if Emerson’s main business was to stimu- 
late, prompting ever-renewed experiment, his 
character was essentially cool and conservative 
—‘“a central calm subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation.” But, passing from him to 
his disciples (such, at least, as Mr. Conway 
may represent), we leave this temperate clime. 
The influence, working by the double charm 
of swift suggestion and persuasive personal 
appeal, has ceased. The suave, patient, 
urbane suspension of belief has been ex- 
changed for sharp negation, and we find how 
easily the vague condenses into the narrow, 
like the genius conjured into the leaden vase. 
Phrases, originally independent as American 
citizens, are brought into the bondage of a 
Pyrrhonism, as dogmatic in its proscriptions 
as the most zealous Little Bethel. The 
new Puritanism—without Christianity—is a 
straiter sect than the old. 

To take for granted, as Mr, Conway does 
throughout, that the resources and develop- 
ment of Christianity are exhausted, is surely 
a presumption in both senses. To proclaim 
that worship must be rendered, if at all, at 
the shrine of the unknown God, may be in a 
different but more effectual way than the 
bigot’s to shut the gates of mercy—human 
mercy—on mankind. The works of Chris- 
tianity are around—circwmspice. Its atmo- 
sphere invisibly, insensibly sustains us. The 
works wrought by an enthusiasm of humanity 
aa disinterested as any later time can boast 





were seen on a large scale not quite a century 
ago. When to the poor, in mind or station, 
this other gospel is preached, with its doctrine, 
that “prayer is a disease of the will and 
belief a disease of the intellect,’ that evil 
“is but arrested development,” sin “a fossil 
word,” and the Devil himself the “ Great 
Second-best,” what may not be expected? 
The “ Fénelonian orgies” of philanthropy 
culminated in that confused horror that M. 
Taine has, for the first time, fully set forth. 
And of the newer cultus the end is not yet. 
The Emersonian optimism admits of an easy 
translation into the vulgar tongue as “ All 
right, go a-head,” a faith and hope soon 
kindled. Some of its professors might, in 
favouring circumstances, experience such 
charity as bade Lavoisier mount the scaffold 
quickly, since the Republic had no need of 
science—‘if there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away.’ “The consequences of things will 
be what they will be,” and every day the 
truism is an unheeded warning. How many 
Frenchmen of 1783 foresaw 1793? How 
many would have believed the Prophétie de 
Cazotte had it been actually spoken? But 
there are other influences at work, and “ we 
know not what’s resisted.” For my part, I 
will withstand the temptation to facile prog- 
nostic. R. C. Browne. 








The Duke of Berwick, Marshal of France 
1702-34. By Lieut.-Col. C. T. Wilson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tue life of the Duke of Berwick is but 
another name for a history of the wars in 
which the French nation was engaged for 
more than thirty years. This English-born 
soldier, who fought without compunction 
against the country of his birth and against the 
prince for whom he had gained the crown of 
Spain, served in every part of Europe where 
the needs of France called him. It was in 
Spain that his great victory, the victory of 
Almansa, was won; and it was in Spain that, 
after two months of incessant contest, he com- 
pleted his most difficult task, the reduction of 
the brave Catalans. The citadel of Nice was 
captured by the army under his command, 
and he led through more than one campaign 
the forces which protected the Alpine frontier 
of France. He was in Flanders when the 
town and citadel of Lille passed into the 
hands of his uncle Marlborough; and when 
the dashing Villars was wounded at Mal- 
plaquet the calm and cautious Berwick was 
summoned to take his place. A career like 
this is a fitting theme for one who, like 
Col. Wilson, has practical experience with 
the tactics and contests of actual warfare, 
and it is evident in every chapter of this 
volume that the heart of the historian is in 
his task. The operations of Berwick’s cam- 
paigns are described with the accuracy which 
comes from scientific knowledge, and such 
striking incidents in his life as the protracted 
siege and ultimate capture of Barcelona are 
brought home clearly to the mind of the 
reader. If there is occasionally an inclination 


to describe at unnecessary length the struggles 
in the battle-field or the intrigues in the 
palace, in which the Marshal took little 
share, the digressions at all events serve to 





complete the history of his adopted country 
in the hour of its greatest danger. Once 
or twice the gallant author disturbs the 
equanimity of the critic with such expressions 
as “beating drums, braying trumpets, clash- 
ing cymbals, colours flying ;” ‘‘ God bless ye, 
little Fitzjameses! Adieu, Hamilton, Perth, 
Caryl, and the rest ;” or “‘ Hark! the bray of 
trumpets ; away, then, with intriguers’ mut- 
tering.” But these slight annoyances must be 
forgotten in consideration of Col. Wilson’s 
enthusiasm and diligence. It is a work of 
honest labour, and a valuable addition to the 
literature of the epoch. 

Fortunately for the fame of Berwick, the 
primary responsibility for the operations 
against his uncle was never placed in his 
hands. Had the command of the French 
army in the Spanish Netherlands been en- 
trusted to his care, his fate would probably 
have been the same as that of its other leaders, 
The skilful disposition of his forces with 
which he defeated the objects of the Austrian 
general on the borders of Piedmont, and the 
plan of campaign which he adopted against 
Lord Galway, would probably have been in- 
effectual against him who was never defeated in 
a battle and rarely foiled in a manoeuvre. 
Although the Duke of Berwick spent the 
greater part of his life in actual warfare 
—he assisted, according to Col. Wilson, 
in twenty-nine campaigns, in fifteen of 
which he led armies—he was present in 
but six battles, and only commanded in chief 
in his memorable victory at Almansa. His 
genius was rather for Fabian tactics of delay 
than for hard fighting in hand-to-hand con- 
tests, and the French King was well advised 
when he selected him to conduct the operations 
of an army which was called upon to defend 
the South-eastern portions of the kingdom by 
a drawn battle only as the dernier ressort. 
If Villars and Berwick differed in their plans 
of warfare, they had in common the quality 
of ruling the disaffected with firmness and yet 
with prudence. When the former returned 
to the Court of Versailles from the work of 
pacifying the discontented Protestants of 
Cevennes, the duty of completing the task 
was assigned to his friendly rival. When the 
city of Barcelona was surrendered to the 
Duke of Berwick, he issued peremptory orders 
to his troops that the city should not be 
sacked, and his orders were not disobeyed. 
His object, as expressed in his own words, 
was “ to preserve for the King of Spain a 
flourishing city which might prove of great 
service to him in the future.” A still more 
arduous duty was assigned to him in later 
years—it was the labour of arresting the 
spread of the pestilence which ravaged the 
towns of Marseilles and Toulon at that fearful 
crisis when Pope wrote that “ nature sickened 
and each gale was death.” 

An ample share of the genius of the 
Churchills for acquiring honours and emolu- 
ments was inherited from his mother by 
the Duke of Berwick. A more ingenious 
scheme for transmitting titles to children than 
that described by Col. Wilson on p. 252 
could not have been devised by the wit of 
man. The Duke believed that some day 
a revolution might return the Stuarts to the 
throne of England, and with this conviction 
in his mind he obtained the sanction of 
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‘Louis XIV. to the exclusion of his eldest 
‘son from the French peerage which was con- 


ferred upon the father. His desire was to 
secure for his first-born the title of Berwick 
in England, for his second son a dukedom in 
France, and for the third a grandeeship in 
Spain. More daring thoughts even than 
these may have passed through his brain. 
The Pretender was still unmarried; and, if 
he died childless, there was no obvious 
claimant for the throne to enlist the support 
of the Jacobites in his favour. It was 
‘Page d’or des batards;” and it may have 
occurred to the marshal and to his ambitious 
wife that under certain circumstances, quite 
within the bounds of probability, the eldest- 
born son might occupy a more exalted posi- 
tion than a dukedom in the English Peerage. 
A greater slur than this rests, as Col. 
Wilson acknowledges, on the character of 
Berwick. His reputation had been chiefly 
acquired on the battle-fields of Spain ; he was 
idolised by its natives, and had been decorated 
with the highest honour which its monarch 
could bestow. Nevertheless, when war broke 
out between the two countries of France and 
Spain he did not hesitate to give his enemies 
occasion to triumph by accepting the com- 
mand of the troops which were sent across 
the Pyrenees to besiege the fortress of St. 
Sebastian. There is, moreover, cause for 
lamentation over his differences with Ven- 
déme. The failure of the French campaign 
in the Netherlands was intensified by the 
constant disagreements of its three leaders, 
Vendéme, Berwick, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The operations which the first 
and greatest of these three generals suggested 
might have been carried out in their com- 
pleteness had not the Duke of Burgundy been 
encouraged by the support of Berwick. The 
weakest side of the marshal’s character was 
shown during those weary months while the 
Dutch and the English were engaged in 
besieging Lille. Its strength was displayed 
in those campaigns in Spain and in Dauphiny 
which Col. Wilson has so fully and so faith- 
fully described. W. P. Courtney. 








Old and New Edinburgh: its History, its 
People, and its Places, By James Grant. 
Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. In 
3 vols. (Cassells.) 


Mr. Grant needs to be forgiven much of 
literary defect and gaucherie ; and ‘he will be 
forgiven, because he loves his subject much. 
As a writer he is the inferior of Robert 
Chambers, of Daniel Wilson, and of Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson, who have, from such different 
standpoints and with such dissimilar pens, 
treated of the beauties and memories of Edin- 
burgh. Even as a manufacturer on a large 
scale of that dubious literary hotch-potch 
known as prose-poetry he cannot be regarded 
as the equal of the late Mr. George Gilfillan, 
whose portentous gorgeousness was relieved, 
if not justified, by genuine moral and literary 
enthusiasm. Mr. Grant’s portraits of Edin- 
burgh worthies recall the extravagance and 
want of proportion that mark obituary notices 
in a provincial newspaper. He sings the 
praises of commonplace magistrates, third- 
rate actors, and the bewigged wits of the 





Parliament Ifouse almost as energetically as 
he does those of “all the learned and all the 
literati.’’ Sometimes, too, Mr. Grant’s state- 
ments are suspiciously indefinite. The late 
Sir James Simpson, of obstetric celebrity, 
may have been “ the good, the wise, and the 
gentle ;” but why does Mr. Grant not tell us 
exactly what was the discovery “‘ concerning 
chloroform” that he made? The “ glorious 
university’? of Edinburgh may deserve all 
that Mr. Grant has to say in its honour; 
but, if so, why should he not supply some more 
definite information about the salaries attached 
to its chairs than that they are “not inferior 
generally to those in the other universities of 
Scotland” ? 

Mr. Grant’s enthusiasm and industry, how- 
ever, are such as to make the reader of his 
new volumes overlook such weaknesses as we 
have pointed out, as well as his want of method 
and certain small inaccuracies of statement, 
which might be quoted. Such labour as he 
has here given us the fruits of must have 
been a labour of love, or it would never have 
been undertaken. Every street, square, wynd, 
close is made to give up its historic secrets to 
Mr. Grant, who spares neither personal pains 
nor the patience of his readers in unfolding 
them. Persons fare quite as well as places. The 
history of every man and woman who has 
ever had anything to do with Edinburgh is 
here detailed in full, from the Queen’s Maries 
and the Regents Mar, Murray, and Morton, 
to the late Miss Catherine Sinclair and Dr. 
William Chambers. 

The best way, indeed, to get profit and plea- 
sure out of this workis to turn tothe Index, take 
subjects at random, and proceed to the letter- 
press for what is said about them. What 
with the amplitude of Mr. Grant’s descrip- 
tions, and the wealth of excellent illustrations 
supplied by the publishers, these volumes 
constitute a complete cyclopaedia of Edin- 
burgh and its neighbourhood. The environs 
of Painburgh—Teith, Cramond, &c.—are, 
indeed, better described than the city itself, 
Mr. Grant’s style in dealing with them being 
less stilted than usual. 

Witt1am WaLLAcE. 








The Medical Language of St. Luke : a Proof 
from Internal Evidence that ‘‘The Gospel 
according to St. Luke” and “ The Acts of 
the Apostles” were written by the Same 
Person, and that the Writer was a Medical 
Man. By the Rev. William Kirk Hobart. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 


Ir must be admitted that an apology is due 
to Dr. Hobart for leaving his elaborate work 
so long unnoticed, but probably he will be 
willing to consider a tedious convalescence 
after a severe illness a valid excuse for the 
delay. The object of the volume is suffi- 
ciently set forth in the title-page, and is 
amply carried out (perhaps most persons will 
think with unnecessary fullness) in the 291 
pages devoted to the examination of (1) 


‘‘ words and phrases employed in the account 
of the miracles of healing, or of those of an 
opposite character, which show that the writer 
was more circumstantial in relating these than 
the other Evangelists, that he was also well 
acquainted with the diseases which he describes, 
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and that in describing them he employs lan- 
guage such as — anyone but a medical 
man would have used, and which exhibits a 
knowledge of the technical medical language 
which we meet with in the extant Greek medical 
writers ; moon g words and phrases, employed 
in the general narrative not relating to medical 
subjects, which were common in the phraseology 
of the Greek Medical Schools, and which a 
physician from his medical training and habits 
would be likely to employ” (p. xxx.). 


The unnecessary fullness that has been men- 
tioned above is shown in the prodigality of 
the examples of the medical use of a word, 
which Dr. Hobart found it necessary so far 
to restrict that they should not in any 
case exceed fen (Pref. p. viii.) ; and also in 
the number of words (especially in the second 
part of the work) which he claims as “ form- 
ing part of the ordinary phraseology of 
Greek medical language” (p. xxxi.). In 
fact, the collecting together this large number 
of non-medical words merely because they are 
to be found in the Greek medical writers 
will scarcely be considered by most persons 
to add much to the force of his argument. 
For instance, what can it signify if rAnppvpa, 
which (as Dr. Hobart correctly says) “‘ was 
used to express excess of the fluids of the 
body, flooding ” (p. 55), is found in the Third 
Gospel (vi. 48) in the sense of a flood of 
water ? or if dépyowar “ was much employed 
in a medical sense” (p. 213), and also 
“ thirty-two times by St. Luke and but twelve 
times in the rest of the N. T.’’ (the italics 
are Dr. Hobart’s), chiefly to express passing 
through a country, ¥e.? To take another 
word, almost at random, Dr. Hobart says 
(p. 149) that “ Zedyos is peculiar to St. Luke, 
and is the word used in medical language for 
a pair of nerves, arteries, veins, muscles.’’ 
This is not quite correct ;* and, even if it 
were, it is not easy to see why a person 
should be considered an anatomist because 
he talks of a “yoke of oxen” as {evdyos, 
especially when the same expression is found 
in the LXX. (3 Kings xix. 19; Isa. v. 10). 

These instances might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, as, ¢.g., mporavaBnbc dvwrepov, 
“ go up higher”’ (p. 147) ; irepaoy, “‘ an upper 
room” (p. 185); xardBaors, “* the descent” 
(of the Mount of Olives) (p. 147) ; cvvérerOax, 
(Sopater) “accompanied him” (p. 245); 
and the argument derived from them is about 
the same as to suppose that, if a writer has 
occasion to use any of the words, draught, mix- 
ture, extract, essence, powder, spirit, tincture, 
&c., &c., he must necessarily be a druggist. 

The medical language of St. Luke has been 
noticed in detail within the last ten years by 
the Rev. Dr. Belcher (Our Lord’s Miracles 
of Healing, 1872) and by Dean Plumptre 
(Ezpositor, 1876); but probably too much 
has been made of it. Indeed, the Dean has 
gone so far as to imagine that St. Paul’s 
language was influenced by the professional 
phraseology of St. Luke—a phenomenon 
which, if true, is probably unique, and such 
as has not occurred in the case of any other 
physician either in ancient or modern times. 
Perhaps Freind, in {his History of Physic 





* “ The word”’ implies the sole word, or, at any 
rate, the most usual word ; but in Galen’s principal 
anatomical work (De Anat. Admin.) the word 
ov(vyla occurs much more frequently than ¢edyos. 
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(part i., p. 222), has summed up the whole 
matter when he says that 

«St. Luke, in his profession as a physician, 
and no doubt merely because he was one, when 
there is occasion to speak of distempers or the 
cure of them, makes use of words more proper 
for the subject than others do.” 

This statement (which is all the more valu- 
able because it is not exaggerated) he illus- 
trates by various passages; and he also 
attributes the superiority of St. Luke’s style 
of writing to his familiarity with the works 
of the Greek physicians. 

However, for the subject-matter of a book 
to be overdone (if one may use the word 
without being supposed to be a cook, or at 
least to have lived with cooks all one’s life) 
is a fault on the right side; and Dr. Hobart’s 
work certainly contains a great amount of 
information hardly to be found elsewhere. 
The full, plain, and accurate references also 
deserve to be particularly noticed, forming, 
as they do, a favourable contrast to those in 
Dean Plumptre’s paper mentioned above. A 
few passages in Dr. Hobart’s book are all that 
can be here mentioned. 

The phrase “full of leprosy,” Ayjpys 
Aérpas (v. 12), is illustrated (p. 5) by the 
expressions in Hippocrates, “full of the 
disease’’ and “full of yawning,” but scarcely 
by the words “ full of pus ”’ and “ full of blood” 
in the same author. P. 6: St. Luke’s use of 
mapaAcAvpévos (v. 18), instead of the more 
popular and non-medical word zapadvrikéds, is 
one of the points noticed by Freind, and is 
illustrated by Dr. Hobart by passages from 
Hippocrates, Aretaeus, Dioscorides, and Galen. 
P. 16: Dr. Hobart points out that Ocpazeia 
(ix. 11) was “the usual word in the medical 
writers for medical treatment, &c.,” not 
necessarily healing, which is tac (p. 23). 
He might (without going very much out 
of his way) have mentioned that the 
distinction between the two words in this 
verse is not preserved either in the Authorised 
Version or in the Revised, or in any transla- 
lation (probably) except the Vulgate, which 
has “et qui cwra indigebant, sanabat.” P. 
28: Dr. Hobart well illustrates the “ wine 
and oil’’ used by the Good Samaritan (x. 34) 
by passages showing that they were used not 
only as internal medicines, but also as external 
remedies for sores, wounds, &c. P. 42; 
there is an interesting note on oxwAnKdBpwros, 
** eaten by worms,” the word used to describe 
the death of Herod Agrippa I. (xii. 23), 
mentioning that this is probably the only place 
where the word is used in the case of disease 
in the human body, but that Theophrastus ap- 
plies it to a disease in plants. Dr. Hobart also 
mentions that oxwAné ‘is used both of worms 
in sores and of intestinal worms ” (though the 
latter are almost always called €Ayuw6es).* 
P, 81: the note on dywvia will be especially 
interesting to those persons who have the 
good fortune to possess a copy of the Rev. 
Dr. Field’s Otiwm Norvicense (1881). Dr. 
Hobart’s and Dr. Field’s notes should be 
taken together; and then probably most 
persons will be of opinion that it would 





* Dr. Hobart’s quotations are so extremely 
accurate, and the printing so excellent, that it is 
quite a curiosity to find a typographical trans- 

osition of the words quoted from Dioscorides 
b. 43, ll. 9, 10). 





hardly be advisable to add in the margin of 
St. Luke xxii. 44 (as Dr. Field suggests, 
p- 56), “Gr. @ great fear;” inasmuch as, 
even if “fear, more or less intense, is the 
radical idea of the word,”’ it certainly is not 
the only sense in which it is used as a mental 
affection. Dr. Hobart quotes one passage 
from Aretaeus in which it is used in con- 
nexion with the passage of a calculus.* 

When it is added that Dr. Hobart has 
given at the end of the volume an interesting 
and convincing note on the “ probability of 
St. Paul’s employment of St. Luke’s profes- 
sional services,” it will be seen that he has 
produced a work of great value of a special 
kind, and such as few persons but himself in 
the present day could have executed. 

W. A. GREENHILL. 








British Angling Flies. By M. Theakston. 
Edited by F. M. Walbran. (Ripon : Harri- 
son; London: Sampson Low.) 


Txis is an honest attempt by an excellent 
observer (who has been dead for several years) 
to reduce the natural history of trout-flies to 
something like order, and to give the best 
dressings for them as artificial flies. Theak- 
ston published his book in 1853, and it had 
the honour of being praised for its usefulness 
in Kingsley’s Chalk-stream Studies. It is 
only fair to say that the author knew little 
about literary English, if he knew much 
about flies. Mr. Walbran has left the text 
much as it was, so that the reader still smiles 
as he comes to a fly’s wings “laying hori- 
zontally ” over its shoulders, or another which 
“has small jumped-up shoulders ;” but he is 
quick to forgive, for a very short inspection 
of these pages shows that, if the author was 
ignorant of author-craft, he was an observant, 
accurate, born angler. To use the style of 
the egotistical Richard Franck, who, though 
moonstruck, was yet an admirable angler for 
his time, this little book is “ calculated for 
the meridian of Ripon.” The clear streams 
and rocky banks of the Yorkshire and Border 
rivers require inconspicuous, spider-like, wing- 
less flies. These Theakston describes at 
length, while Mr. Walbran adds notes, fur- 
nishes alternative dressings, and the like. 
Old anglers are amused to find no less than 
ninety different flies fully described, whereas 
a tithe of these are more than sufficient 
for a practised fly-fisher; but tackle-sellers 
must live, and young anglers must purchase 
experience. 

This book is entirely practical; there is 
not a Latin name in it from cover to 
cover. The author divides the trout-fisher’s 
flies into seven classes—browns, drakes, duns, 
spinners, house-flies, beetles, ants. The 
unscientific nature of this classification is 
obvious to anyone who has looked into 
Ronalds—still more to the student of Pic- 
tet’s admirable monograph; but, as a rough- 
and-ready system for the man who merely 
wants to catch trout and grayling, it 
answers well enough. Theakston invented 





* Dr. Hobart quotes from Galen (and correctly, 
according to the printed text, tom. ix., p. 382, 
1. 2), dpycOdvrwy 4 poBnOévtay 4 a&ywnodyTwr. 
But, as Galen is speaking of wd@os yuxixdy, the 
obvious correction of &ywxévrey must have oc- 
curred to him. 





names for his assortment of trout-flies—red 
drake, black spinners, and the rest of them— 
but the ordinary terms of anglers are also 
appended, so that the book will suit other 
districts than Northumbria. If there should 
still be any difficulty in identification, the 
many excellent drawings, by one of the 
author’s daughters, of the natural flies, their 
caddis-cases and larvae, will effectually dispel 
hesitation. Mr. Walbran has added some 
useful hints on grayling fishing and on the 
different Yorkshire rivers, which seem to the 
point, and must prove useful to the wander- 
ing angler. We wish, indeed, that he did 
not write about the mossy banks near Bolton 
Abbey being “ stellated with primroses ;” but 
this is a trifle when Theakston sets us such a 
riddle as “‘the cottage holmster, tanned and 
trained, pockets his fishing-book.”’ 

In spite, however, of all this book’s obscuri- 
ties of local English and affected fine writing, 
the angler will find it a capital guide to his flies, 
Indeed, Ronalds and Theakston are almost 
the only authorities to which he can turn for 
the natural history of trout-flies. It goes 
for granted that every lover of nature who 
wishes to know something about the entom- 
ology of his stream will find room for these 
books on his shelf of angling works. Better 
still, Theakston’s little book can be thrust 
into the pocket, and will be invaluable to the 
fisherman when he halts for luncheon and 
wishes to examine the flies which are thea 

porting on the water. M.G. Warxins. 








A Glossary of the Dialect of Almondbury 
and Huddersfield. By the late Rev. Alfred 
Easther. Edited by the Rev. T. Lees. 
[English Dialect Society.] (Triibner.) 


Tue author of this Glossary was a former 
head-master of the Almondbury Grammar 
School, who died in 1876, leaving the work 
trauscribed for the press as far as the word 
Nar. The remaining portion has been com- 
piled, from Mr. Easther’s notes and from 
other sources, by the editor, who acknowledges 
important assistance received from Prof. 
Skeat. Mr. Easther states in his Preface that 
he had for more than a quarter-of-a-century 
been in the constant habit of making memo- 
randa of local words and anecdotes, the 
characteristic humour of which, though not 
himself a Yorkshireman, he was evidently 
quite able to appreciate. The Glossary, 
although lacking the benefit of the author’s 
final revision, is decidedly one of the most 
satisfactory works of its class. ‘The vocabu- 
lary, however, might probably be considerably 
enlarged ; and the indication of the pronuncia- 
tion is far from being adequate. The latter 
defect is the more to be regretted, as it appears 
that the present work is to be the only repre- 
sentation, so far as the society’s publications 
are concerned, of the very remarkable group 
of dialects spoken in the West Riding. A 
Hallamshire Glossary was stated some time 
ago to be in preparation, but no mention of it 
occurs in the programme of future work con- 
tained in the last Annual Report. 

The dialect-speaking class in the Hudders- 
field district extends to a much higher social 
level than in most other neighbourhoods, and 
the purity of the native idiom has therefore 
been little impaired by contact with more 
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refined forms of the Eaglish language. The 
dialect possesses an uncommon degree of 
philological interest, and is remarkable for its 
vigour and quaint expressiveness. “The merit 
of euphony will perhaps scarcely be claimed 
for it by its warmest admirers. Its phonetic 
system is, in its main features, identical with 
that which prevails over the greater part of 
the West Riding. It is somewhat curious 
that (except in the case of the short w) the 
sounds given to the vowels are not more 
primitive than those of the cultivated dialect, 
but the contrary. Such pronunciations as caa 
for cow, taum for time, and hole for hall 
exhibit the completed working out of the 
tendencies which have produced our modern 
English vowel-sounds. It is noteworthy that 
the West Riding pronunciation strictly pre- 
serves the distinction between the Anglo- 
Saxon ¢@ and 0, which are confounded in 
“ standard English.” The equivalent of @ is 
ooa, a8 in stooan and rooad for stone and 
road, while the o (when it becomes a long 
sound) is rendered by oi, as in coil for coal, 
and hoil for hole. 

In a few points the pronunciation used 
near Huddersfield differs strikingly from the 
general West Riding usage. One of these 
peculiarities is the change of wm into m. 
Some traces of this habit may be found in 
other dialects, but here it is carried out with 
almost perfect regularity. Boys play at “odd 
and aim’’—i.e., odd and even; seven and 
eleven are sa’em and ela’em, oven is pro- 
nounced as oo’m, and Stephen as Sfe’em. 
This would suggest that the local name 
Bumroyd, which Mr. Easther explains as 
“ bottom-royd,” may possibly be boven-royd, 
analogous to the Anglo-Saxon name Bufa- 
wuda, Another point is the substitution of 
w for gu, as wartern for quartern, weme (here 
glossed as “quiet, tidy, &c.’’) for Anglo- 
Saxon gecwéme, and wick for “ quick’’ in the 
sense of alive. The lJast-mentioned word is 
used elsewhere—e.g., in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, where there is a secluded hamlet known 
by the expressive name of “ Bury-me-wick.” 
The local pronunciation of x, now nearly 
obsolete, coincides most curiously with that 
used in Modern Dutch. Mr. Easther gives 
the pronunciation of box, fox, ox, axe, six, as 
bouse, fouse, ouse, ay-ecs, say-eece. The 
actual sound seems to be a sharp s, preceded 
by a “‘voice-glide,” representing a vanished 
aspirate. It is very strange that the 
Anglo-Saxon initial @ is represented in the 
Huddersfield pronunciation sometimes by ya 
and sometimes by wo. Both forms are 
found in various parts of England, but 
their co-existence in the same neighbour- 
hood seems to indicate a mixture of two 
different dialects. This inference is confirmed 
by the duplicate forms doo and shoo for she, and 
t' and th’ for the definite article. A peculiarity 
which seems hard to explain is the prefixing 
of y in the pronunciation of such words as 
out, our, how, which become yat, yahr, and 
yaa. The question “ how many?” is strangely 
distorted into “ yamdy.” In connexion with 
the subject of pronunciation it may be men- 
tioned that Almondbury is called Oambury 
by vulgar persons, but, if you wish to be con- 
sidered “ polite,” it is absolutely necessary to 
say Aimbury. Perhaps it was this analogy 
Which was followed by a butcher of the 





neighbourhood, of whom Mr. Easther tells 
that in common company he pronounced the 
word calf as cofe, but when calling at the 
parsonage was careful always to refine it into 
caif | 

The words of Scandinavian derivation in 
the Glossary are numerous, but are mostly 
such as are found in all the Northern English 
dialects. One or two, however, seem to be 
less general, as “‘scom” for ridicule, and 
“steven” (pronounced sfa’em), to give an 
order for goods. A magistrate is still said 
to “deem” an offender to a fine. Among 
other lexical curiosities of the dialect are 
“ caitiff,’ meaning a cripple; “jubberty” 
(i:e., jeopardy), used for a misfortune or diffi- 
culty ; “shackle,” for wrist ; and “ prial,”’ a 
pair-royal or triplet. ‘Cleam me a butter- 
shauve”’ is the translation of “spread me a 
slice of bread and butter.” “ Kelt,” a slang 
term for money, and “ frow,” explained as “a 
coarse woman,” look as if they had been 
picked up from some wandering German or 
Dutchman. 

Nearly every page of the Glossary contains 
some reference to local customs or super- 
stitions. One of the oddest things of the 
latter kind is the belief in the ‘ padfoot,” a 
sort of goblin in the form of a huge sheep or 
bear, “with eyes as big as tea-plates,”’ of 
whose appearances several graphic descrip- 
tions are quoted. Of witchcraft Mr. Easther 
has a good many stories to tell. One eminent 
professor of the black art was honoured “on 
state occasions” with the strange title of 
“ Diabolion,” but was more commonly referred 
to as * Old Di.” 

The editor explains that the numerous 
etymological notes signed by Prof. Skeat 
were furnished merely for Mr. Easther’s own 
information, and that their publication is 
owing to a misunderstanding. The mistake 
must certainly be reckoned fortunate. No 
doubt the society is well advised in generally 
discouraging etymological speculation on the 
part of its contributors ; but it is not desirable 
that this rule should be observed where Prof. 
Skeat is concerned. From two of the Pro- 
fessor’s etymologies I am constrained to 
dissent. He compares royd, ‘‘a clearing,” 
with Old-Norse rjdésr (gen. 7jdSrs), which 
does not correspond phonetically. The real 
etymon is no doubt the cognate and synony- 
mous 708. The derivation of “oss” from 
the French oser seems extremely improbable. 
Not to mention other objections, the words 
are too far apart in meaning. “To oss” 
means to give a practical sign of an intention, 
the notion of “ venturing”’ being by no means 
necessarily implied. Henry Braver. 








THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF MANZONI. 


Opere inedite o rare di Alessandro Manzoni. 
Pubblicate da Ruggero Bonghi. (Milan: 
Rechiedei. ) 

IMMEDIATELY after the death of Manzoni 

(who was so severe a judge of his own 

writings and so slow to publish) everyone not 

belonging to his own family lost no time in 
printing any composition of his, however 
fragmentary, which they could discover. 

From this there resulted a posthumous Man- 

zoni literature scattered in books, magazines, 

and newspapers, published without care and 





at haphazard. Sig. Brambilla, a relation of 
Manzoni’s, thought it therefore desirable to 
collect whatever MSS. of the poet he could 
acquire for a final edition of his posthumous 
works, to be confided to the care of Sig. 
Bonghi. No better choice of an editor could 
have been made, for, besides being one of the 
most powerful minds of Italy, Sig. Bonghi was 
much beloved by Manzoni himself, with whom 
for many years he lived on terms of familiar 
and almost filial intimacy. He has indeed 
bestowed great care and diligence on his task, 
of which the plan is excellent. Leaving 
entirely on one side, as already complete and 
separate, the works published during Man- 
zoni’s life and with his consent, he gives us 
all the rest, prefixing to each composition or 
fragment a short account of the MSS.—often 
autographs—from which it was printed, and 
examining with much insight the poet’s mood 
at the moment of inspiration. This first 
volume is entirely composed of poems, for the 
most part juvenile and not very numerous, 
which do not greatly add to Manzoni’s 
reputation, though in all we find traces of 
his poetic power and of his originality of 
thought. This fact is recognised by the 
editor himself, and happily expressed by him 
when he frankly admits that 


‘* these writings were not sealed by Manzoni’s 
approbation in the maturer days of his life 
and art; and to-day, if he could, he would 
not oppose their republication less resolutely 
than he did when living. It would certainly 
be an act of piety to obey his wishes in 
this respect, but they have not been obeyed. 
After his death a general search was made for 
every line traced by his pen, every phrase 
written or pronounced by him, and everyone 
who had the good fortune to find any hastened 
to give it to the world.” 


We look forward with a far greater interest 
to the inedited prose writings which will 
appear in future volumes. The real interest 
of this first volume appears to consist in the 
various readings which are to be found in 
the MSS, of those poems already known to 
us, and in which we can trace the clashing of 
thought with language in the inspired mind 
of the poet. As an example, I give here 
(marking with italics the rejected phrases) 
the first lines of his famous Ode to Napoleon 
from the facsimile prefixed by the editor to 
this volume. 


“© Ki fu come al terribile “Ei fu: siccome im- 
Segnal della partita mobile 

Tutta si scosse in fre- Dato il fatal [mortal] 
mito sospiro 


La salma inorridita 

Come agghiacciata [or 
gelata| immobile 

Dopo tl gran punto sta.”” 


Stette la salma [spo- 
glia] immemore 

Orba di tanto spiro, 

Tale al tonante an- 
nunzio 

Muta la terra sta 

Trema [Tace] la terra 


e sta 

Cosi [Zace] percossa 
attonita 

La terra al nunzio 
sta.” 


This facsimile of the entire Ode is doubtless 
the most important of all those here given, 
but the others are interesting also, and from 
my own recollection of Manzoni’s autographs 
I can recognise their fidelity. Moreover, for 
those who care for such studies of compari- 
son, the various readings of the “ Inni Sacri”’ 
and of the tragedy of “ Adelchi” are likely 
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to prove attractive ; and in this latter com- 
position we see how a true poet may have the 
good taste and courage to suppress whole 
pages of really beautiful verse in order to avoid 
spoiling the proportions of his work. __ 

As I have already said, Sig. Bonghi has 
edited this volume with great care and 
diligence, but some typographical errors have 
escaped him which it will be well to attend to 
in a future edition. And I would also 
suggest that a careful consideration of the 
facsimile of the Ode to Napoleon does not 
seem to bear out the date of July 17, 1821, 
as the one prefixed by Manzoni to the Ode. 
I read it rather as the 18th, and would refer to 
that date what Sig. Bonghi tells us in con- 
nexion with its composition :—‘ It is tra- 
ditional in his family that the news [of 
Napoleon’s death] reached him while sitting 
on a bench in his garden; and shortly after- 
wards he rose, shut himself up in his study, 
and wrote the poem.” Uco Bazan. 








SOME BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Political Economy. By Francis A. Walker. (Mac- 
millan.) This is an English edition of a com- 
prehensive treatise on political economy by this 
well-known American economist. The work 
is one which should command a good deal of 
attention. With the merits of brevity and 
clearness it combines those of forcible statement 
and original thought. In a condensed yet 
readable shape, it presents all the chief doc. 
trines hitherto ascertained in political economy, 
and summarises with great fairness the argu- 
ments on both sides on those points which are 
matters of debate rather than doctrine. In the 
main the author is orthodox, as orthodoxy is 
understood here. He is a pronounced free 
trader, or, as he would prefer to call it, ‘‘ free 
producer.” He is forcible in exposing the 
fallacies of the explanation of hard times by 
general ‘‘over-production” and ‘‘ under-con- 
sumption,” which he says would more 
appropriately be accounted for by ‘ under- 
production,” which is the result of ‘‘ partial 
over-production” on certain lines. This par- 
tial over-production he attributes to the mis- 
takes which arise between producer and 
consumer owing to the specialisation of industry 
and the extent to which division of labour is 
now carried. It is to the magnitude of the 
evils which such mistakes involve, and the 
necessity of avoiding them, that he traces the 
growing importance of what he calls the 
entrepreneur class, by which “ vile Gallicism ” he 
designates the employers of labour. In his 
view, the capitalist and employer are, in theory, 
if not in fact, two different persons. “ Profits” 
being divided into ‘‘interest on capital,” 
‘‘remuneration for risk,” and “wages of 
management,” he gives the two former to the 
capitalist proper, and the latter, which he assimi- 
lates to rent rather than wages, to the ‘‘ entre- 
preneur,” or, to use the English word still used in 
private Bill legislation, the ‘“‘ undertaker.” He 
regards business capacity as being like land. 
Some of it results in loss, or absence of gain. 
Those who have such capacity, or want of capa- 
city, represent the lowest limit of fertility in cul- 
tivated land which pays no rent. Then come 
the successive degrees of capacity up to that of 
the Vanderbilts or Brasseys ; and profits proper 
represent the difference in value between their 
respective capacities and that of the “ no- 
= ” incapacity, just as the rent of land in 

ddlesex repreeents the difference between its 
fertility and nearness and the infertility of the 
most distant or worst land which sends its 
produce to the English market, Thore is, 





therefore, in theory, no conflict between the 
entrepreneur and the working-man. What is 
taken as profits in no way diminishes wages, 
any more than rent (for here the author is a 
strict Ricardian) enters into the price of 
agricultural products. In theory, therefore, 
strikes are not only criminal, but utterly idiotic. 
They attempt to get a share for working-men 
of what does not, and cannot, belong to them 
—the “rent of genius.” But it is to be noted 
that the author gives a modified approval to 
strikes regarded as a species of insurrection, 
which have been in the past, and may still be 
in the future, as necessary in industry as 
revolutions in politics. It is also to be noted 
that he gives a modified approval to ‘‘ co- 
operative production.” However, for the latter 
to be successful, the body of combined labourers 
must haye the genius of the entrepreneur; 
“but not a single instance is on record of a 
body of labourers having yet exhibited this 
capacity, and. . . I seenothing which indicates 
that, within any near future, industry is to 
become less despotic than it now is.” This may 
or may not beso; but, if itis possible, as the 
author contemplates, for associated labourers 
to gain anything by strikes, or even, by co- 
operation, “to manage business as ably, 
strongly, and shrewdly as private employers,” 
and so ‘‘ to dismiss the entrepreneur, abolish his 
function, and keep his gain to themselves,” 
what becomes of the essential difference which 
he recognises between “‘ profits” and ‘* wages” ? 
It oarte questioned whether business capacity 
is, like cultivable land, a strictly limited 
monopoly. At all events, it may rightly be 
iochal upon as only a special form of labour- 
ing power. The wages of all skilled labourers 
may just as well be treated as the ‘‘rent of 

nius’”? as may the wages of the special kind 
of skilled labour called management. The 
wages of the lowest kind of labourer, just 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, may 
be represented as the equivalent of land 
whose products only just repay the expense of 
cultivation, all excessof wages being, like rent, 
measured by the superiority of their receiver 
to the lowest wage-receiver. But, if so, the 
difference between wages and profits disappears ; 
and the ‘‘ rent of genius” and the ‘‘ wages of 
management ”’ are seen to be only two modes of 
expressing the same fact, of which the former 
brings out one point into new relief, but the 
latter more accurately embraces the whole facts, 
and more adequately expresses the relation 
between the one class and the other. “ Interest 
on capital” has been happily called “‘ the wages 
of abstinence,” but there would be no greater 
gain of clearness in discussing the relations be- 
tween labour and capital by treating “ interest ” 
as ‘‘ wages” than there is in treating profits 
asrent. The main attraction of this treatment 
seems to lie in its being a pacific solution of the 
conflict between employer and employed. But, 
in the present state of imperfect competition, 
that conflict exists; and, if political economy 
ignores it, or tries to get rid of it by the use of 
an analogy which is no more than a metaphor, 
then, as the author is fond of saying, ‘‘ so much 
the worse for political economy.” @ have not 
space to follow the author in his well-balanced 
arguments on bimetallism, in which the heretical 
view is made to prevail; nor in his essay on 
the ‘‘ unearned increment” of rent, as to the 
remedy for which he is equally at variance with 
the rhapsodic ‘‘Georgics” of his now noted 
fellow-countryman and the more measured 
utterances of Mill; nor in the blows he inflicts 
on ‘‘a body so inanimate as the wages fund 
theory.” It is enough to say that, whether his 
views on these and other topics of economists 
are orthodox or heterodox, they are always ably 
stated and defended, and serve to throw new 
light on the matter in hand. 


Protection to Young Industries. By F. W, 





Taussig, Instructor in Political Economy in 
Harvard College. (Cambridge, U.S.: King.) 
This little book is another American product, 
being a prize essay written at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and displays more research than is usually 
found in such works, though it is more 
than usually timid in its conclusions. By 
tracing the general growth of manufacturing 
industry in the United States from 1789 to 1838, 
with a more special sketch of the growth of the 
cotton, woollen, and iron manufactures, he con- 
clusively shows that they grew in spite of, and 
not because of, protective legislation. 


‘*The restrictive period (that of the Napoleonic 
wars in Europe and the war between England and 
the States) may indeed be considered to have been 
one of extreme protection. The stimulus which it 
gave to some manufactures perhaps shows that the 
first steps in these were not taken without some 
artificial help. It is shown that the intentional 
rotection of the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828 had 
ittle effect.’’ 
But the book may be safely commended to any 
colonist who still believes in the doctrine of pro- 
tection for young industries, not only as a 
demonstration that no argument in its favour 
can be drawn from the industrial history of the 
States, but as a strong argument against it. 
Anyone but a writer of a prize essay to be 
adjudged upon in New England would draw a 
much more emphatic conclusion than that given 
above from the facts which are clearly and 
forcibly stated in the body of the work. 


Readings in Social Economy. By Mrs. F. Fen- 
wick Miller. (Longmans.) This book, which 
is divided into ‘‘ stages” and ‘‘lessons,” is 
designed for elementary schoole, and it is 
possible that it may not only be used in 
elementary schools, but that some of the 
children may be got to understand it. But, from 
zome experience of the results of lectures in 

olitical economy as revealed by university 
ocal examinations, it is to be feared that the 
number will be exceedingly small, and that the 
time expended would have been more usefully 
devoted to some less abstract study. There is 
a goody-goody tone about the book which it 
seems has necessarily to be adopted in books 
“for the young,” but which seems also 
admirably adapted for increasing that callous- 
ness to being preached at, and to the preaching, 
which is early developed in the most well-drilled 
and virtuously disposed young persons. Even 
an elementary school-girl would surely writhe on 
being told that “we must add trustworthiness 
to our list of the industrial virtues which aid 
production, and which we must strive to 
cultivate in ourselves, commencing while we 
are young.” If, however, we have “to com- 
mence while we are young” to study political 
economy, we could not perhaps do better than 
to do so with Mrs. Miller’s book. It is clear, 
and, on the whole, not too much above the 
heads of the young, though we suspect a young 
lady in a Board school would be not much 
enlightened as to her social duties by being 
told that woman’s mission is to use ‘‘ dexterity, 
tact, and refinement in superintending, pre- 
paring, and arranging the food, &c., and all 
the domestic comforts and recreations without 
which manly strength is ill-pre to cope 
with the physical hardships and trials that 
properly fall to its share.” The chapter on 
strikes sayours too much of the Church Cate- 
chism and the doctrine that itis the duty of “the 
poor” to be content with the wages which God 
and the farmer have given them; while, in so far 
as it implies that strikes are and have been 
necessarily and always evil or useless, itis mis- 
leading. Moreover, it is mainly founded on a 
strict application of the ‘‘ wages fund” theory, 
which, in her Preface, Mrs. Miller rather throws 
over. If she had thrown the theory over 
altogether,and expressed the lesson drawn from 
it in somewhat more qualified terms, she would 
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have been more in accordance with facts, and the 
lesson would have been all the better. 


Socialism and Communism in their Practical 
Application. By the Rev. M. Kaufmann. 
(S. P. C. K.) This is an interesting little 
sketch, though too short to be exhaustive, 
of the chief attempts at communism, from that 
of the early Christians to that of the Oneida 
Perfectionists and the New York Phalanxes. 
The history of such attempts has always been 
the same. Under capable leaders, while in- 
spired with the enthusiasm of the pioneers, 

ey have been successful for a time; but 
eventually, as enthusiasm waned, sometimes 
through success, sometimes through hard times, 
the community has broken up or died out. 
The fullest and most interesting part of the 
book—that on the various American experi- 
ments in Socialism—is little else than an analysis 
of Mr. Nordhoff’s work, which deserves to be 
more widely known. The book concludes with 
an eloquent discourse in favour of the Rochdale 
pioneers and co-operative production. But we 
venture to think that the author is mistaken in 
thinking that the spread of co-operation will be 
most effectually aided by “ true enthusiasm” 
and “religious fervour.” Enthusiasm is a bad 
ground-work for business ; and religious fervour, 
as the sketch shows, generally degenerates into 
religious animosity. Co-operation must look 
for success to the steady pressure of educated 
self-interest. 

Tenant's Gain not Landlord’s Loss. By 
Joseph Shield Nicholson. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) This essay on the land question in 
England and Scotland seems to have been 
mainly called forth by the agitation of the 
Highland crofters. After an exalted discus- 
sion of economic principles, and a lengthy 
refutation of Mr. Henry George, the writer 
draws some very commonplace conclusions, 
which are much in accord with those pre- 
viously expressed in Mr. Chaplin’s Bill, with 
regard to what should be done to give compen- 
sation for improvements. Like most people 
who have given any serious attention to the 
matter, he is convinced that ‘‘the existing law 
is grotesquely unfair to the tenant, and indirectly 
i njurious to the landlord.” He accordingly 
wishes to give compulsory compensation in 
every case where the improvement does not 
‘‘ change the character of the subject ” of hire, 
but the landlord is to have the ‘‘ option of 
making the improvements.” But, for some 
reason or other which remains unexplained, 
except by the fact that they have an ‘‘ excep- 
tional case,” the crofters may ‘‘ change the 
character of the subject” by reclamation of 
waste land or otherwise without the landlord’s 
consent, and demand full compensation, unless 
absolutely forbidden by the landlord to proceed 
with the improvement. But, if this is just in 
the case of the crofter, it is hard to see why it 
is not just in the case of any other tenant; and 
why the universal test should not be, Has the 
improvement added to the letting value of the 
holdings ? Artuour F, LEAcH. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We hear that Mr. Joseph Knight—who is 
‘Sylvanus Urban” of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and has for many years been well known 
as a dramatic critic—is the new editor of Notes 
and Queries in succession to the late Mr. Turle. 


Pror. SzrLEY has written the article on 
Napoleon for the new volume of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. In consideration of the 
importance of the subject and of the writer, 
a quite unusual amount of space has been 
allotted to the article. 


Mrs. OtrpHant’s Sheridan in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series, which has been so long 
expected, is now announced for August 15. 





——— 


Lorp RonatpD Gower is editing a Life of 
the Queen, by Sarah Tytler, which Messrs. 
J. S. Virtue and Co. will publish. It will be 
illustrated with many steel-engravings. 


MEssrs. VIRTUE are also preparing for 
publication an illustrated volume on Social 
Life in Egypt, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
embodying the results of his recent visit to that 
country. 

A NEw volume of essays may shortly be 
expected from Vernon Lee, containing the 
results of an elaborate study of the Renaissance 
begun immediately after the completion of 
The Eighteenth Century in Italy. The first-fruits 
of that study are to be found in two articles in 
the Contemporary Review for 1879, and in a 
paper on “The Portrait Art of the Renais- 
sance”” which appeared in the Cornhill last 
May. In addition to these, there will be 
essays on the outdoor poetry of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, on the 
imaginative aspects of Renaissance art, on the 
influence of Italy upon our Elizabethan play- 
wrights, and on the precursors of the Vita 
Nuova—the common aim being to trace the 
ancient and mediaeval influences running 
through all. The volume will be called 
Euphorion. 

THE Olarendon press has now in type a good 
deal more than the 352 pages which it proposes 
to give for the first part of the Philological 
Society’s new English Dictionary, edited by 
the society’s president, Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
Part ii. will thus be well on its way before 
part i. appears in September for the October 
market. 

Dr. Murray still needs the help of some 
specialists in chemistry and other sciences who 
will each undertake the technical terms of his 
science. In Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic words 
he has now the very worthful help of Prof. 
Sievers, of Jena. In Old-French words Prof. 
Paul Meyer and M. Ulrich give their valuable 
aid. To a suggestion that the first part of the 
Dictionary should contain a list of the books 
read for it, Dr. Murray answered 


‘that it would be a matter of four hundred pages, 
It must be put off till our last part. The reading 
for the Dictionary has now gone on for twenty-five 
years, and the number of books extracted from for 
it, if not read throughout, will surprise people.” 


TuovcH Mr. Gladstone has graceful 
acknowledged in Parliament the public spirit 
shown by the Delegates of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in bringing out the Philologi- 
cal Society’s Dictionary, yet money help is 
urgently needed to render the position of the 
editor and his assistant secure. Were the 
work American, it would be sure of the support 
of some of those many liberal merchants who 
have sown colleges and libraries over their 
land ; but, being English, the Dictionary has not 
yet attracted from any donor the cost of a pack 
of hounds or even of a four-in-hand. 


Pror. WESTOOTT’S edition of the Epistles of 
St. John—Greek Text, Notes, and Essays— 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan very 
shortly. 

Dr. CoPrINGER’s account of the voyage of 
the Alert, promised for the early part of this 

ear, is now passing through the press, and will 
e issued by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. on September 1. The book will be 
illustrated with a large number of wood-cuts 
from sketches by the author, and photographs 
made on the spot by Mr. F. North. 


A coLLEcTION of Letters of the Martyrs, com- 
prising a selection of representative epistles, is 
announced for immediate publication by the 
same firm. 


WE are informed that Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
will shortly publish, both in serial form and also 





in volume, a new edition of Mr. W. Robertson’s 
Life and Times of John Bright. The book, 
which originally appeared in 1878, has now 
been enlarged to double its former size ; and it 
is said to contain a good deal of information 
supplied to the author by Mr. Gladstone. 


Aw enlarged edition of Mr. R. O. Hope’s 
Dialectal Place- Nomenclature, containing upwards 
of one hundred and fifty new pages, will be 
ready in about a week. 


On Saturday last, Messrs. Sotheby’s sale- 
room witnessed a struggle of almost Homeric 
fierceness over Lord Devon’s Caxton. As the 
book—Lydgate’s metrical Lyf of Our Lady—is 
one of the printer’s rarest productions, of which 
the only two perfect copies, besides Lord 
Devon’s, are in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian, it was expected to bring a good price ; 
and the expectation was realised when Mr. 
Quaritch emerged from the battle minus £880, 
but plus the precious volume. Even at such a 
cost we congratulate the conqueror. The Boke 
of Seynt Albons, which was sold immediately 
after the Caxton, vindicated its rank as a rare 
book of English interest by attaining the price 
of £600 ; but would probably have gone much 
higher, notwithstanding some small imperfec- 
tions, if the internal condition of the volume had 
not suffered. The paper seemed to have been 
injured in the first place by damp, and after- 
wards by injudicious washing, so that it no 
longer looked or felt like the original substance 
—a circumstance peculiarly unfortunate in such 
a book, as the only point in which the school- 
master of St. Albans could be held to have 
excelled Caxton was in the fine quality of the 
we which he used. In that respect Mr. 

opham’s copy of the Boke, sold last year at 
Christie’s, was much superior to Lord Devon’s. 


THE Countess von Bothmer’s Aut Caesar aut 
Nihil seems to have attracted a great deal of 
attention in America, where it has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper for twenty cents (10d.). 
The English price is 21s. for three volumes. 
It need hardly be added that no pecuniary ad- 
vantage comes to the author from her Trans- 
atlantic popularity. The hardship is almost 
too common for notice; but it is impossible for 
anyone to feel pleasec when thus exploited for 
another’s profit. 


TuE latest Browning Society formed is at the 


Y | Antipodes. The Principal of the Presbyterian 


Ladies’ College, Mr. Harper, an old Browning 
student, and his friend, Mr. Topp, have founded 
the Melbourne Browning Society. The Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy in Melbourne 
University, Mr. Lawrie, De Jamieson, and 
several men and women of distinction in the 
colony have joined the society, which, at its 
first meeting, on June 2, had papers on Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Rabbi ben Ezra” and “‘Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” and full discussions of each and of 
the poet’s theory of life followed. The society 
has opened well. 


A MOVEMENT has been started to promote 
a testimonial to Mr. Martin Tupper, the author 
of Proverbial Philosophy, who is stated to be 
‘‘in circumstances the reverse of affluent.” 
Subscriptions are invited from America and the 
colonies, as well as from England. A com- 
mittee has been formed, with Lord Headley as 
chairman, and Mr. G. Hawkes, 9 Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, as hon. secretary. 


Ir is stated that the memorial to the late Sir 
George Jessel, subscribed for by members of 
the London University, will take the form of a 
replica of Mr. Collier’s portrait, any surplus 
being devoted to found a Jessel prize. 


THe college at Dundee, founded by the 
munificence of the Baxter family, is to be 
opened next October with an inaugural address 
by Lord Rosebery. 
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Tur third volume of the Ensayo sobre la His- 
toria del derecho de Propiedad, by Seiior G. de 
Azcarate, has just appeared. This volume, 
which deals with the actual conditions in 
Europe, with a chapter on the “Cuestion de 
Irlanda,” we hope to notice more at length. 


TE second volume of the new edition of 

Prof. S. R. Gardiner’s History of England, which 
Messrs. Longmans have issued this month, 
covers the period 1607-16. In the Preface 
Mr. Gardiner says :— 
“The transcripts of Spanish despatches which 
Mr. Cosens has kindly allowed me to use have been 
found to be even more valuable than I had ex- 
pected, and have enabled me to add considerably 
to my knowledge of the relations between the 
King and the Spanish Government. My own 
copies taken at Simancas, with some others from 
various sources, have been deposited in the Museum 
Library, and will be found in Additional MSS. 
31111-12.” 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


TnE grand prix de Rome for painting has 
been awarded to M. Baschet, a pupil of Bou- 
langer and Lefebvre ; second prizes were given 
to MM. Friant and Lambert, both pupils of 
Oabanel. 


THE new volume (ix.) of Gambetta’s Discours 
et Plaidoyers politiques, published in Paris this 
week, contains a speech delivered at Valence on 
September 18, 1878, which has never before 
appeared in print. 


GEN. LE Fé, the former French ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, is said to be writing his 
Memoirs. 


FaTHEerR Cartos SOMMERVOGEL, of Strass- 
burg, is engaged upon a bibliography of all the 
works published either anonymously or under 

seudonyms by members of the Society of 
5 esus from the foundation of the Order down 
to the present day. The work will be pub- 
lished, in two large volumes, by the Socicté 
bibliographique of Parie. 

MpMeE. HENRY GREVILLE’s new novel, just 
published by Plon, is entitled Angéle. 


THE last addition to the series of cheap 
reprints of French classics which is being 
published by Garnier is Furetiére’s Roman 
bourgeois, edited with notes and a biographical 
sketch by M. Frangois Tulou. 


A LITTLE while ago attention was attracted 
in France to an éloge upon Montesquieu by 
Marat, which gained a prize from the Academy 
of Bordeaux in 1782, The MS. of a similar 
prize essay by Robespierre has now been 
discovered at Metz. Its subjectis to controvert 
the proposition that children should be held 
responsible for the faults of their parents. In 
style, it is described as slight and poorly 
written. It concludes thus :— 

“‘Je suis loin de trouver en moi les grandes 
ressources, mais je n’en ai pas moins osé vous 
présenter mon tribut; c’est le desir d’étre utile, 
c’est amour de ’humanité qui vous I’ offre [sic].”’ 

A Brut has been introduced into the French 
Chamber by a certain deputy, M. Rivet, which 
seems worthy of consideration, in connexion 
with a Bill which recently passed our own 
House of Lords, but has been abandoned in the 
Commons. It proposes to give illegitimate 
children a right to bear their father’s name, and 
also to maintenance by him. But it would not 
call for notice in this place if it had not given 
occasion to M. Alexandre Dumas /ils to write a 
characteristic pamphlet, vehemently supporting 
the proposal, under the title of Za Recherche de 
la Paternité (Calmann-Lévy). With reference 
to the easy argument that men would then be 
at the mercy of designing women, M. Dumas 
replies :— 

“Ce sera aux jeunes hommes d’éviter le commerce 





des jeunes filles 4 marier qu’ils ne voudront pas 
épouser. Ce n’est pas plus difficile que d’éviter les 
voitures, surtout quand il y a tant de trottoirs.”’ 

Polybiblion for July contains an elaborate 
review of Mr. Warren’s Leofric Missal by the 
abbé Martin. 


M. Pavut MeryER, director of the Ecole des 
Chartes, writes to correct a statement in the 
AcapEMy of July 14, that ‘‘not a single 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions has 
reached seventy”—which statement, we ma 
add, came from Ze Livre. The truth is that M. 
L. Quicherat, the Latin lexicographer, was 
born in 1799; M. Desnoyers, the historian and 
geologist, in 1800; M. Rossignol, the Greek 
scholar, and M. Regnier, editor of Greek, Latin, 
and German Classics (Hachette) and author of 
the Etude sur la grammaire védique, both i". 
1804; M. de Wailly, the editor of Joinville i a 
1805; M. Renier, the epigraphist, in 1809; :. 
J. Derenbourg in 1811; MM. Hauréar and 
Miller, both in 1812; M. Ravaisson, Keeper of 
the Antiquities at the Louvre, in 1813. 
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FOUR POPULAR SONGS OF ITALY, 


VENETIAN. 
I. 


Cursep luck, to love; to be alone the lover! 
Then, then, the fancy flies heaven-high ; high 
o’er us: 
She flies high o’er us; high as the sun above her : 
Cursed luck, to love; to be alone the lover! 


Il. 


All night upon my bed I toss and languish : 
For thee, my girl, I get no snatch of slumber : 

The very bed-clothes on my bed in anguish 
Wail and make clamour; that I find no slumber. 


TUSCAN. 
Ir. 


O swallow, swallow, with the sea beneath thee ; 
How fair thy feathers shine, how free they 
hover ! 
Give me one feather from thy wings, I prithee ; 
Fain would I write a letter to my lover. 
And when I’ve written it and made it charming, 
I'll give thee back thy feather, swallow darling: 
And when I’ve written it and gilt it over, 
I'll give thee back thy feather, free sea-rover. 
IV. 
O love, you pass, singing, while night is sleeping ; 
I, wretched I, lie on my bed and listen : 
I to my mother turn my shoulders, weeping ; 
Blood are the tears that on my pillow glisten. 
Beyond the bed I’ve set a broad stream flowing ; 
With so much weeping I am sightless growing : 
Beyond the bed I’ve made a flowing river ; 
With so much weeping I am blind for ever. 
J. A. SyMonns. 














OBITUARY. 


HEINRICH VON FERSTEL. 
Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
Havine not seen any notice in the ACADEMY 
from a more competent pen, may I be per- 
mitted, lest it might undeservedly escape the 
attention of some of your readers, briefly to 
record the death of the eminent architect, 
Heinrich von lerstel, which happened at Vienna 
on July 14, just one week after he had cele- 
brated with his family his fifty-fifth birthday ? 
If only as the ingenious architect and ‘‘ Bau- 
meister’ of that noted jewel of modern Gothic 
art, the ‘‘ Votiv or Heilands-kirche” at Vienna 
(worthily described some years ago in the 
ACADEMY by Mrs. Mark Pattison), which had 
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occupied the best part of his life for nearly 
a quarter-of-a-century, and was consecrated 
four years ago, he would be fully entitled 
to retain for ever a name in the history of 
monumental art. Yet he gained, moreover, 
a wide and deserved reputation by those 
numerous and magnificent private palaces, as 
well as public museums and institutions, by 
means of which Vienna, his native city, has 
obtained quite a new aspect. Towards the last, 
bis energetic mind was ——— occupied with 
the inner decorations of the stately new univer- 
sity buildings at Vienna, erected after his 
designs. It is hoped by all friends of art that 
those fresco-paintings by which he ardently 
desired to see the arcades of this his last creation 
embellished will be realised according to his 
wish. H. Kress. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE last part of Anglia (Heft 2, Bd. vi.), 
though small, gives several interesting notices. 
The principal urticle is by Dr. W. Schumann, 
who adds another to the critical examinations 
already undergone by Dr. R. Morris’s edition of 
the thirteenth-century Story of Genesis and 
Exodus. H. Lischhorn’s sketch of Dr. J. Koch’s 
essay on the Legend of the Seven Sleepers and 
E. Peters’ of Dr. A. Wagner’s recent edition of 
Visio Tnugdali call attention to the contents of 
those works ; and I’. H. Stratmann delivers him- 
self on Prof. Kolbing’s excellent edition of Sir 
Tristram. Perhaps the article of greatest 
interest to the English reader is that by Prof. 
Wiilcker on Frau E. Mentzel’s Geschichte der 
Schauspiel-hunst in Frankfurt-am-Main, from 
which he abstracts, chronologically, the appear- 
ances on the Frankfort stage between 1591 and 
1652 of English players, the Earl of Worcester’s 
company, with the names of the pieces they 
played. The authoress obtained these and 
many other details for her History from the 
municipal archives of Frankfort. It is curious 
that one of the a who is conjectured 
(we are not told why) to have beon the “ scholar 
among them ”’ who wrote a Comedy of Abraham 
and Lot, acted by the company in 1593, bore 
the name of ‘Thomas Sackville or Saxfield, at 
the very time when his famous namesake, part 
author of Gorboduc, was Lord Buckhurst, and 
high in office at home. 








MODERN MYSTICISM. 


Letters from a Mystic of the Present Day.* 
(Elliot Stock.) 
THE small volume before us is one to which 
it is not easy to do justice in a notice of this 
kind. It owes much of its peculiar charm to 
the fact—which, at the same time, renders it 
difficult to give any systematic account of it— 
that it consists of extracts from letters written 
on various occasions during some years of 
intimate friendship, without thought of 
publication, and bound together rather by the 
absorbing interest of the writer in one subject 
than by any intended connexion or system. The 
subject, however, as suggested by the title, has 
its own sufficient unity; and the choice and 
arrangement of the extracts haye been made 
with such remarkable skill that there is no 
senee of any want of continuity. Indeed, for 
our own part, we think that no systematic ex- 
position of the writer’s views could have had 
anything like the value of these strange flashes 
of light, struck out from time to time by the 
accidents of life, and the difficulties of others, 
in their collision with a mind and heart 





* This book was among the last read by the late 
Mrs. James Owen, of Cheltenham ; and this notice 
of it, though not written by her hand, embodies 
much that was in her mind and on her lips during 
the last week of her life. 





saturated with that ‘‘inner light” which is its 
own evidence, and gifted with a radiant power 
of expression which makes even its fancies an 
illumination. 

The writer’s views are, in many respects, 
peculiar, We should be sorry to attempt to 
measure the degree of their divergence from 
‘**orthodoxy” according to any received stand- 
ard still available. We should even be sorry 
to be called on to attempt a serious description 
or discussion of them. Not that we do not 
think them in many respects deeply valuable 
and fruitful, but that the fragmentary form 
in which they appear, corresponding with the 
vastness and mystery of the subjects in ques- 
tion, would make any attempt to gather them 
into a system unjust and idle. Their great 
value arises from the fact that they are revela- 
tions of certain aspects of truth as actually 
seen with the eyes of a writer in whom a 
passionate tenderness and a sincerity equally 
passionate have combined to wring out a 
solution of the confused and awful problem of 
this life of ours. His solution lies in a fresh, 
if not a wholly new, interpretation of the 
‘* Christ-revelation,” as the power by which 
“the great tribulation” is transformed into 
a process for bringing every human spirit into 
a true consciousness of its own Being, as one 
with the Father—into a share in the fully 
developed consciousness of the Son of Man. 
He feels, with an intensity which carries the 
reader along with it, that, unless the trua 
relation of the human to the Divine Spirit be 
an eternal fact, the revelation of it could have 
no meaning and no power to save; and he 
boldly declares the coming in the flesh of Jesus 
Christ to be the sign and manifestation, not the 
cause, of the Divine forgiveness. To his vision 
sin and sorrow are, in their nature and essence, 
transitory—shadows to be of necessity dis- 
persed by the beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. To him the ‘‘ solidarity of the race” and 
the ‘‘hidden ramifications of life force” by 
which the members are upheld and nourished 
appear to be matters of immediate perception 
and daily experience rather than of speculative 
opinion. The writer is, indeed, a genuine 
mystic, and avows hiszown habitual practice of 
‘*quietism,” which he regards as the only true 
spiritual ‘‘method,” though his natural 
temperament, as appears to be often the case 
with mystics and quietists, is so ardent that his 
writing suggests the idea rather of dancing 
flames than of still waters. 

The following extracts will give some idea of 
the pervading tone of thought of the letters, 
though not of course of their range :— 


‘*The important point to grasp is, that Jesus of 
Nazareth ‘ brought life and immortality to light.’ 
He declared in His own person that which is true 
of each member of the race—viz., that the life of 
God is a sacrifice for sin in every one of its members. 
And He, Jesus of Nazareth, by His maintenance of 
this declaration, maintained the birthright of man- 
kind, and inherited the blessing predestined for 
the race, which inheritance constitutes Him its 
Elder Brother, the Lord of the universe, in virtue 
of which Lordship He empowers each one of its 
members to know and stand in his true Being or 
Birthright, and thus brings them into His glory. 
The incarnation opens out what is for ever true, 
being the pledge and the means whereby in our 
consciousness we can receive it. The Lord’s life 
and death are a pledge and picture of the Eternal 
Truth, and a means whereby the blessing of this 
truth is ministered to our consciousness.”’ 


In another letter, speaking of the successive 
steps by which ‘“‘ Christ is formed in us,” the 
writer says, with regard to the tinal phase :— 


‘Then comes the tasting of death for every man 
with the Lord Jesus, when, free from all weakness 
of heart, which is selfishness, and all weakness of 
will, which is infirmity, we shall dive under the 
burdens of others, and fulfil the law of our new 
life. Yoked to them, we shall uplift and bear the 





weary and heavy-laden to their rest, and so on, 
until Christ shall be formed in every member of 
the body, and shall be All in All. It is when this 
mortal shall have put on immortality that shall be 
brought to pass (oh: blessed vision and blissful 
occupation in its light!) the Gospel truth, that 
death is swallowed up in victory. Christ then will 
not only be formed in us, but in some joyous way, 
more blessed than we can conceive, Christ will be 
formed dy us in the powers of the glorified body 
which has entered into the joy of its Lord.” . 


“* When we are very tired we must ‘shiver ;’ but 
we can and do warm one another when we 
strengthen in one another the conviction that we 
are all in solidarity with Him, who is the Wisdom, 
Love, and Power of the Universe, and are instru- 
ments in His hands for the bringing of all into the 
rest of the eternal sunshine. It is in the self- 
disownment which the light of His countenance 
produces, that Rest is found; and so, though out- 
wardly one lives in the city of confusion, yet in- 
wardly one is in the Jerusalem, and by its law of 
Love may carry an olive-branch of Hope and Peace 


to those who are overwhelmed with the confusion 
of this disorder.”’ . .. 


‘Surely, Christianity is the response whiclt 
follows the recognition of Love and its beneficent 
purposes of universal beatitude. In that atmo- 
sphere the heart beats freely and fully, for it is 
the Hope that saves. We ought to breathe the 
Hope before we attempt to deal with the distresses 
of life; then should we be armed with the 
sympathy that is powerful, and not merely with 


the sympathy that is the recognition of a common 
woe.”’ . 


**Only by looking at the eternal while we deal 
with the transitory, can we deal with the transitory 
in any way that is beneficial.” ... 


‘Other religions have talked of God as a Father 
as well as a King; but have they sounded the 
depths of Parental sacrifice on behalf of the off- 
spring, as the Christian religion has done? Have 
any really presented us with an idea of Parental 
love in any way comparable with the Christian, 
either in effectiveness of power, or in width of 
embrace?”? ... 


*“‘T am quite sure that the evidence to the 
Christ will become less and less historical, and 
more and more spiritual or personal: by ‘ personal’ 
I mean through living persons awakening the 
spiritual consciousness in others by the power of 
the awakened consciousness in themselves.’”’ .. . 


‘* Whatever scems to be a better aspect of the 
Gospel than that which we at present have, must 
command our love and belief; we need not fear. 
If for a time we do wander off the narrow way in 
thought, we shall come back and shall be blest 
with a deeper, intenser knowledge of the truth. 
We must ever remember that the truth far trans- 
cends our present apprehension of it.’”’ . 


** Regeneration can hardly yet have taken place 
for the individual, until he repudiates his sins, as 
no part of his true self. Anyone standing in the 
inward man will shrink from all association with 
that which belongs only to the outward, the 
garments spotted with the sin. Every time I 
identify a man with his sins as if they were the 
outcome of his being, I crucify Christ. Sins are 
the manifestation of defective consciousness and 
conditions.”” .. . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S COPY OF THE PORTLAND 
MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 
Henbury, Bristol. 
At the sale of the Beckford Library last 
summer I bought lot 1675, which is thus de- 
scribed in the Catalogue: ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
Portland Museum, frontispiece & bust of the 
Duchess, Horace Walpole’s copy with numerous 
MS. notes in his handwriting (one of 4 pages, 
holograph, signed), 4to, 1786.” I venture to 
send a description of the book, and copies of 
some of the notes, which, though trifling, may 
yet have interest to collectors and such as have 
purchased at the Strawberry Hill sale. The ink 
with which they are written still glitters with 
the pounce Horace Walpole used. 
SPENCER Gro. PERCEVAL. . 


At the commencement is the Strawberry Hill 
book plate. On the opposite fly-leaf are in- 
serted the newspaper advertisements of the 
sale. Above is written ‘‘The Duchess of Port- 
land died July 17 1785, aged 71.” 

Underneath the frontispiece is written, with 
oneal numbers on the objects in the 
plate: ‘‘1 The Vase. 2 The Jupiter Serapis. 
3 The Carp of Ohelsea porcelaine.’ 

On the title-page, after ‘‘ By Order of the 
Acting Executrix,” is written ‘“‘ Lady Wey- 
mouth, eldest daughter of the Duchess.” 

At the bottom of the page—‘‘ 2000 Catalogues 
were sold before the Sale began.” 

Facing the commencement of the Catalogue 
is a plate which I have not seen in any other 
copy, representing the bust of the Duchess, 
on a table, with curtain to the left. Underneath 
is engraved “From y* original Bust by Rys- 
brake.” At the right-hand corner ‘‘ I. Barlow 
fc.” At the bottom of the plate is printed 





‘‘ Published April 18" 1786 by G. Humphrey, 
No. 48 Long Acre.” 

Lot 431. A most beautiful group of carp, of 
the fine purple ground, decorated with pea- 
green scroll leaves. After this is written ‘‘ It 
is of Chelsea China & was given to the Dfs by 
Lady Weymouth. Mr. King hasanother.” On 
the outer margin is written ‘‘ 27-0-0.” 

Lot 484. A tortoiseshell box, Regge 4 
inlaid with gold, and mounted in ditto, wi 
a picture inside of Mary Queen of Scots, after 
which—“ This is one of those men gry} portraits 
of Mary which I have mentioned to have been 
painted by Lens for Duke Hamilton.” On the 
margin—‘‘ 14-14.0.” : 

At the bottom of the page is the following 

note in reference to the snuff-boxes :— 
‘‘Lord Oxford used to give his Countess a new 
Snuffbox on their birthdays, Wedding days, &c., 
& She used to wear three a week by turns. There 
were about 170 in this Sale, & being made in the 
reign of Anne, George 1 & 2™4, were void of 
taste & very ugly.”’ 

Lot 504. An engine-turned ivory box, after 
which—“ probably turned by Lord Moun- 
stuart ° ‘ . o « . « @5-0,” 
On the margin of the page, against the lot, 
“« Mr H. Walpole.” 

Lot 1146. Two very fine horses in bronze, 
‘from Lady Eliz. Germaines Sale; prob: by 
Fanelli.” On the margin—“ 14-3-6.” 

Lot 1385. Specimen of the hair of Mary 
Queen of France, &c. Beneath the description 
is written 
‘¢T have some of the same hair, set in a locket.”’ 

Lot 1764. Three very curious sea-green 

‘‘ blue”) reed-pattern perfume pots “10-10-0.” 

n inside margin purchaser’s name—‘ M' H. 
Walpole.” 

Lot 2365. A fine blue composition box in 
gold . . 7 . . ° - 3-3-0.” 
_ outer margin—‘‘ bought by M' H. Wal- 

ole.” 

Lot 2410. A remarkable curious-shaped box, 
representing a musical instrument, of the gold 
japan. ‘‘ This the Dfs valued the most of all her 
Japan, and I think cost 60 guineas ”’ “‘ 24-14-6.” 

Lot 2696. Twenty-three portraits and views 
from Mr. Walpole’s cabinet-—‘‘ not true.” 

Lot 2807. A most curious collection of draw- 
ings, by Holbein, of knights in armour, &c., 
beautifully coloured and exceeding scarce— 
= Me — Wests.” Against this lot the price 

Lot 2809. The original drawings of birds 
by Albin, most beautifully coloured after nature, 
202 in number on vellum, 2 yols.—“ Bought by 
Robson bookseller & sold to General Fitz- 
william.” 

2916. A large portfolio, bound 
in ‘ Russia,” &., &., “by 

‘** bought by ) Mr Talman.” 
Wedgwood.” 2917. A second volume of 
ditto of equal beauty and ele- 


gance. 

Lot 2918. The works of Hollar, &c. “ 385-0-0.” 
On the outer margin—‘ bought in, but after- 
wards sold to Lord Somers for 300£.” 

Lot 2933. A portrait of Madame De Savigné, 
a portrait of a General, enamelled, and a cir- 
c portrait of Ceres . ° - 22-1-0,” 
On the inner margin—‘‘ doubtful & bad.” 

Lot 2934. A very highly finished portrait of 
a gentleman—‘‘It is Enamel & concave, & 
bold as oil” . ° . . » €1-11-6,.” 
On the inner margin—‘‘ bought by M' H. W.” 

Lot 2940. Two miniatures, in a locket, gold 
enamelled, &c., against which, on the margin, 
is the price, “‘ 44-2-0,” and below, ‘‘ cost the 
Dfs 42-0-0.” 

Lot 2943. The portrait of Lady Frances 
Cecil, Countess of Cumberland, &c. On mar- 
gin—10-0.0.” Below is the following note :— 
ned | shave a duplicate which the Duchess gaye 
me. 





At the bottom of the page is the following 
note in reference to lot 2931: A frame con- 
taining 30 circular portraits, &c., finely modelled 
and coloured by Holbein - **38-17-0.” 
‘*They are Draughts men of box coloured & 
not by Holbein ; I have above 30 similar which 
did not cost above 2 guineas.” 

_ Immediately underneath is the following note 
in reference to lot 2941, against which, on the 
margin, is the price, ‘‘ 84-0-0 ”:— 

“This is not the Duchess de la Valiere, nor was 
painted by Petitot. It was offered to me for about 
12 guineas, and I w‘ not buy it, nor was it then 
named. The Possessor then christened it & sold 
it to the Duchess of Portland, I don’t know for 
how much but I know it is not worth five guineas. 
Lot 2934 which I bought for such a trifle, because 
it had no name, is one of the finest enamels in my 
Collection & very different from anythmg I ever 
saw in Enamel.’’ 


Lot 2946. Two miniatures of Milton and his 
Mother, &c., * 34-2-6.” On outer margin—“ I 
do not believe it Milton.” 

Lot 2950. Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, 
‘* 106-1-0.”| Un outer margin, “ bought by the 
Marquis of Carmarthen. The Duchess of Port- 
land gave 21 guineas for it at the Sale of James 
West Esq.” 

Lot 2951. A very fine illuminated Missal, 

&c. (the Bedford Missal), ‘‘213-3-0.” On outer 
margin— 
** Tt was bought by Edwards the bookseller. The 
King had intended to buy it & give it to Eton 
College as having belonged to their Founder & 
had given an unlimited Commission for it, but his 
Commissioner thought it too dear and let it go 
& Edwards woud [sic] not sell it again.’’ 

Lot 2952. A most beautiful Missal, &c., 
“169-1-0.” Underneath the MS. price, on 
inner margin, the correction ‘‘ Anjou” for 
ALANCON. On outer margin—“ bought by 
M* Horace Walpole. Mr. Udny assured 
Mr W. he had seen six more by the same 
hand, but none of them so fine or so well 

reserved. 

Lot 3953. A glazed frame containing a 
specimen of a curious species of encrinus, &c. 
On outer margin—‘“ 15-15-0,” under which is 
written, “It was bought by Dt John Hunter.” 
At the bottom of the page—“This Encrinus 
cost the Duchess forty guineas.” 

Lot 4147. A very curious Rosary, &c., 
**46-9-0.” On outer margin—‘‘It cost the 
—_—- 39 guineas at the Sale of James West 

sq.” 


q: 
Lot 4148. A most remarkable fine ditto, 

&e. o . . 7 . + - 81-18-0.” 

On outer margin—‘‘ It cost the Duchess 50 
ineas.” 

Lot 4151. A small chimera of fine antique 
mosaic, ‘*13-2-6.” On outer margin—“ This 
was St W. Hamiltons & was bought by 
M: Townley.” 

Lot 4152. A precious fragment, &c., “ 47-5-0.” 
On margin—‘‘ This article and the three that 
follow were also St W. Hamiltons.” 

Lot 4153. A cameo, &c., “236.5-0.” On 
eae bought by the Duke of Port- 

Lot 4154. Jupiter Serapis, “‘173-5-0.” On 
margin—‘‘ bought by M* Horace Walpole.” At 
the end of the description of the head is written, 
‘*It was a meer head; M™ Damer has since 
added to it the bust in bronze.” 

Lot 4155. Portland vase, ‘‘ 1029-0-0.” On 
outer margin—‘*‘ bought by the Duke of Port- 
land.” At the bottom of the page is written, 
‘*As the Duchess paid 2000£ for the Vase, the 
Jupiter, the Augustus & the Hercules & the Duke 
bought the Vase and the Augustus for 1265, & as 
the Jupiter & Hercules produced but 220£ the 
Vase & Augustus really cost the family 3045.” 

memes, | Catalogue of Cameos and 
ntaglios, &c. 
Lot 23. A very curious Iyory Comb, ‘ 0-18-0,” 





0,” 
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On outer margin—*‘ bought by M H. Walpole.” 
At bottom of oy osinentt to lot 35— 
“This, with some other curiosities in the Polem- 
berg Cabinet was engraved by Vertue on two 
lates.” 
. Lot 66. A steel sword hilt, most beautifully 
chased, with six portraits, ‘“‘of Princes of 
Orange,” a chased steel knob,and a scabbard 
end. “It had probably belonged to K. Wil- 
liam,” ** 3-10-0.” 
At the end of the Supplementary Catalogue is 
inserted H. W.’s — oe os A on hg 
opposite fly-leaf a MS. summary ** Pro- 
San of the Portland Sale.” At the end of the 
book is inserted the note of four pages holo- 
graph, as follows :— 


‘¢ Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, Lord Treasurer to 
Queen Anne, Leone collecting books & MSS at 
great expence. Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunder- 
land formed a Library of printed books at the 
same time ; and their competition raised the price 
to a great heigth a pee Robert, the second Earl of 
Oxford, continued to have the same passion, but 
with an additional taste for all sort of curiosities. 
The Dispersion of the Arundelian Collection fur- 
nished Lord Oxford with many precious rarities. 
His Library of books and prints grew so vast, that 
he built an extensive Gallery at Marybone to 
receive them. But the expence of that Earl and 
his Countess, [tho She was Heiress of the last 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle & inherited a very 
considerable portion of his Estate, the major por- 
tion of which however had been adjudged after a 
litigation to her Cousin Thomas Holles Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle, whom her Father had wished 
her to marry] was so great, that on the Earls death, 
his magnificent collection was sold, except what 
he bequeathed to his Widow; & his Collection of 
Hollar’s Works, and a rich cabinet which will be 
mentioned hereafter, which he left to his only child 
Lady Margaret Cavendish Holles Harley, wife of 
William Bentinck, second Duke of Portland. The 
pictures, Statues, Busts, Bronzes, Coins, Medals, 
& various other curiosities, were sold by Auction. 
The MSS [except what were purloined by one of 
the Executors] were bought by Parliament for the 
British Museum. The Library of Printed Books, 
with an immense collection of English Tracts, was 
bought by Osborne of Gray’s Inn, bookseller, for 
thirteen thousand pounds. The Prints, that man 
bound richly in Russia Leather gilt; but by 
blending good & bad prints together to get off 
the bad, those volumes sold for little more than 
the Bindings had cost. The Books however 
indemnified Him. 

‘The Duchess of Portland inherited the Passion 
of her Family for collecting. At first her Taste 
was chiefly confined to Shells, Japan & Old 
China, particularly of the blue & white with a 
brown Edge, of which last sort She formed a large 
Closet at Bulstrode ; but contenting herself with 
one specimen of every pattern, She could get, it 
was a Collection of odd pieces. 

‘‘The Countess Dowager of Oxford, her mother, 
retired, on the Earl’s death, to her paternal seat at 
Welbeck, where She assembled a prodigious Col- 
lection of portraits ef her Ancestors, and had 
reserved the fine Miniatures, Enamels, & Vases of 
Crystal &c all which She left as Heirlooms to her 
Daughter and her Descendants. 

‘On Lady Oxford’s death, the Duchess of 
Portland exchanged Welbeck with her Son the 
Duke for Bulstrode, which She repaired & bor- 
rowed the principal Miniatures for her life, to be 
restored afterwards to Welbeck. 

‘‘ Inheriting from her Mother at least eight 
thousand pds a year, She laid out a great part 
of it every year in her Menagerie & flower-garden 
at Bulstrode, & in indulging her taste for Virtu, 
sparing no expence to gratify it, for about thirty 
years, her own purchases costing her not less than 
threescore thousand pounds. Prints of Hollar, 
to compleat his work, She bought at any prices. 
On the death of St Luke Schaiib the Duchess 
began to buy pictures which She did not under- 
stand, & there & in other instances paid extrava- 
gantly, as well as for other articles to her taste. 
Latterly She went deeply into Natural History 
& her collection in that Walk was supposed to 
have cost her fifteen thousand pounds. For one 
Winter, very few years before her death, She 





engaged Dr Solander to range & catalogue her 
Shells, fossils, Insects &c. 

‘** For the three or four last years of her life She 
checked her purchases; but some two months 
before her Death, She was tempted by the cele- 
brated Barberini Vase, imported by the noted 
Virtuoso St William Hamilton, Minister of 
Naples, who had purchased it & the head of 
Jupiter Serapis in basaltes, of Byers a Cicerone 
at Rome. The Princess of Palestrina, Mother of 
Prince Barberini, had during her Son’s Minority, 
to pay her gaming debts, Sold these curiosities to 
Byers for 500£ & Byers had resold them to Sr 
William as it was also said for 1000£. The Duchess 
gave 2000£ to St William for them, a fine Cameo 
of Augustus & a fragment of an Intaglia of a 
Hercules. 

‘*The Duchess dying in 1785, ordered her Col- 
lection to be sold for the benefit of her second 
Son Lord Edward Bentinck, & her Daughters the 
Lady Viscountess Weymouth & the Countess of 

rd. 


tamford. 

‘* The Collection was accordingly sold in May & 
June 1786, in a Sale of thirty-eight days, [to which 
was added one Days Sale by the Duke, her Son of 
some indifferent cameos & intaglias & other 
articles from the Polemberg Cabinet & which day 
produced but 560£] 

‘The Produce of the Auction was Ten thousand, 
nine hundred & sixty five pounds, ten shillings & 
sixpence. 

‘* But the disproportion between the large Sum 
which the Duchess had expended, and the produce 
of the Sale, was not near so great as it seemed. 
Several of the most valuable articles in her Col- 
lection were not exposed to Sale. The enamels & 
Miniatures as I have said, were entailed on the 
Duke. Her most valuable jewels She had dis- 
tributed between her Daughters & Granddaughters 
on their marriages, as a pair of solid Emerald 
drop-earings to her Daughter, Lady Wey- 
mouth, & a toilette of gold Filigraine to 
her Granddaughter the Countess of Aylesford. 
To her Friend M' Delany She had be- 
queathed an exquisite portrait of Petitot in enamel 
by himself, which her Grace had bought in Ireland 
for forty guineas of a Grandson of that Painter; 
& also Raphaels Min: from the royal Collection, 
two Min: ee in water-colours, also called 
by Raphael, but certainly not, and an enamelled 
Snuffbox. The pictures at Bulstrode, the blue 
and white China, a fine Commode of blue and white 
Seve [sic] China mounted in ormoulu, a Marble 
Shock-Dog, said to be by Bernini & which the 
Duchess had bought at the Sale of Dt Ward, 
author of the Drop, all these her Grace bequeathed 
to her Son the Duke & likewise the Ebony 
Cabinet, the drawers of which were painted by 
Polemberg & which from the value of the 
rarities it contained was called the Ten thousand 
pd Cabinet & had been the legacy of her Father. 
One of those Curiosities did not belong to the 
Cabinet, but to the Duke of Portland himself, 
being the pearl earring worn by Charles 1% at 
his Execution, attested by his Daughter Mary 
Prfs of Orange, & given to the Earl of Portland 
by King William. The other most precious 
articles were, a small antique Vase of Agate 
with heads of rams in alto relievo; the Dagger of 
Henry 8? set with jacinths; Profile of Queen 
Elizabeth in cameo by Valerio Vicentino ; very fine 
head of Cardinal Mazarin in enamel by Petitot; 
ditto larger of Prior by Boit ; Archbishop Sheldon 
large & capital by Cooper; Seal of Charles 24, 
when Prince of an entire Emerald, a very large 
Saphire & an uncommonly large Topaz; besides 
otherarticles. I believe there was also left to the 
Duke a small Moonlight by Elsheimer, which cost 
the Duchess an hundred & twelve pounds—as the 
Holy Family supposed a Duplicate by Raphael of 
that at Versailles, & for which the Dis gave 800£ 
as she did 500£ for a View of Antwerp by four 
different Painters, both from St Luke Schaiibs 
Collection were also left at Bulstrode to the 
Duke. ‘Hor: Walpole.”’ 








MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN NORFOLK. 
Selhurst, S.E. : July 30, 1883, 
Mr. W. Vincent’s news as to the vigorous 
p he is making in copying all the Nor- 
wich inscriptions is yery welcome to all inter- 











ested in the history of Norfolk. As I see that 
he announces also an intention to go on with 
the county afterwards, and as workers are too 
scarce to waste labour by doing work twice 
over, I may point out that I have copied, and 
am now printing, every inscription in the 
Hundred of North Erpingham (2,509 in all) ; 
that Mr. Walton N. Dew is copying, and will 
print, all Holt Hundred; and th 
to complete Tunstead Hundred this autumn. 
The current part of the Norfolk Antiquarian 
Miscellany will contain inscriptions from 
Edingthorpe, Swaffield, Hoveton, and Stokesby. 
Attlesey is another reading of Attlesea, and 
Pagraff of Pagrave. Watrter Rye. 








CAT FOLK-LORE. 

July 31, 1883, 
In Mr. Lang’s review of Paul Sébillot’s 
Traditions de Haute Bretagne, in the last 
number of the AcapEMy, he asks where the 
English form of the tale about the ‘‘ King of 
Cats” is to be found. There is a version in 
the “‘ Fragments’ at the end of Southey’s 
Doctor, p. 682. I have an indistinct recollection 
of another form of the story, different from that 
given by Southey. In this the pall-bearer of 
the dead ‘‘ King of Oats” speaks to the man, 
and says, ‘‘So-and-so, go home and tell thy 
cat that is dead.” I have forgotten the 
name given; it is much longer than ‘‘ Renaud.” 
The rest of the story is like that quoted by Mr. 

Lang. Ernna HA.Fpon. 








SCIENCE. 


Proverbes et Dictons du Peuple arabe: 
Matériaux pour servir 4 la connaissance 
des dialectes vulgaires. Recueillis, tra- 
duits et annotés par Carlo Landberg. 
Vol. I.—** Province de Syrie: section de 
Sayda.” (Leyden: Brill.) 

Ir is only in quite recent years that the 

importance and significance of the modern 

dialects of Arabic have been recognised. 

Formerly, it was considered that the omission 

of certain refinements of speech, and the 

dropping of certain terminations, sufficed to 
convert classical into vulgar Arabic. A short 
experience in the East is enough to convince 
anyone of the error of this view. Classical 

Arabic, the Arabic of dictionaries and gram- 

mars, is a conventional and artificial book- 

language, a crystallised perpetuation of a 

single dialect or group of dialects, a language 

deliberately arrested and slain at a certain 

point in its growth. Modern Arabic is a 

living and growing tongue, varying in every 

province, presenting everywhere forms and 
idioms unknown to the classical language, 
and full of valuable materials for the student 
of Semitic philology and modes of thought 
and expression. Dr. Spitta, whose presence 
will always be missed by frequenters of the 
library in the Darb el-Gemmimiz, was the 
first to treat of a modern Arabic dialect in 

a scientific manner; his Grammar of the 

Egyptian spoken language is a model of 

method, accuracy, and thoroughness. He 

has found an able seconder in Dr, Landberg, 
whose collection of Arabic proverbs promises 
to be of no small service to the student of 

Arabic as a whole. His Preface is an elo- 

quent defence of the modern language, of 

which he constitutes himself the champion. 

‘« On néglige beaucoup trop I’étude scientifique 

de la langue vulgaire, suivant en cela la routine 
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des orientaux. Elle est cependant belle, riche 
et d’une importance supréme pour la philologie 
sémitique. J’espere que le temps est passé ot 
on ne la considérait que comme un mauyais 
jargon indigne d’étre Vobjet des études du 
savant professeur, qui ne devait illustrer son 
nom que sur les anciens potmes et les grands 
ouvrages historiques. Pourtant, on est bien 
loin encore de lui avoir assigné la place qui lui 
revient dans les langues sémitiques. On le 
regarde un peu avec dédain en Europe..... 
O’est pour cette fille délaissée d’une grande 
mere que je me pose en champion.” 


Dr. Landberg is perfectly right in saying that 
the modern language is rich and expressive, 
and it is impossible to exaggerate the advan- 
tages which will accrue from a thorough 
study and analysis of it. It is here that one 
feels afresh the cruelty of the fate which 
deprived scholarship of the aid of Prof. 
Palmer. No one could have brought a keener 
observation or a more intimate experience to 
bear on this department of Arabic research, 
No one understood the Arab mind and the 
resources of the modern Arabic tongue better 
than he did. Dr. Landberg, however, has 
lived long among the people, has associated 
with all classes, and has spared no pains in 
noting the peculiarities of their speech and 
searching for the meaning of their dark 
sayings. Whenever he heard an Arab quote 
a wise saw or pertinent proverb, he imme- 
diately noted it down, and made the person 
who said it, or a bystander, explain it on 
the spot. In this way he has collected 
some three thousand proverbs, and has ap- 
pended to each of them a short story or 
instance in which its application is explained, 
To the proverb and its illustration he adds 
notes on the peculiar idioms and forms 
occurring in either; and these notes will be 
found to form a very interesting commentary 
on the manners and customs of the people, 
since the names of goods, utensils, articles of 
dress, and the like are carefully explained, 
and their mention often leads to short essays 
on various phases of Mohammedan life. The 
great merit of Dr, Landberg’s work is that it 
is not in any way worked up or refined. He 
takes the proverbs and their explanations 
from the lips of the common people; he 
neither polishes their style nor cleanses their 
obscenity ; but. bravely prints the often crude 
and disgusting adagesg, in which the naturalism 
of the East sees pregnant truths, in all their 
naked ugliness. This is the only way of 
dealing with popular sayings, and fastidious 
people must bring their own disinfectants. 
There is, however, much that is striking and 
pointed in these proverbs, and they frequently 
give one a remarkable insight into the people’s 
mind. 

The present volume is only an instalment 
of a much larger work. It contains two 
hundred proverbs of the town and district of 
Sayda, of which El-Mukaddesy said, “ There 
is no better speech than that of the people of 
Baghdad, and none worse than that of Sayda.” 
This verdict Dr. Landberg indignantly con- 
troverts, and, though certainly the dialect 
is vile enough to classically trained ears, 
it is not worse than many others. And, 
after all, the main point is not that the 
dialect is chaste or corrupt, but that it 
is the actual speech of a certain district 
in the present day. Vol. ii. is to deal with 





the proverbs of Damascus and Haurin, 
vol. iii. with the Metawelis, Kesruw4n and 
the Nuseyriyeh ; vol. iv. with Homs, Hamah, 
and Aleppo ; vol. v. with the Syrian Bedawy 
dialects. Thus Syria will occupy five stout 
volumes. Then will follow Palestine, the 
Nejd, Hijaz, Yemen, dc. ; so that the natural 
term of the most industrious scholar’s life 
may be said to be tolerably provided for. 
Each portion of this great work will be an 
unmistakeable gain to Semitic philology. 
The glossary alone at the end of the present 
volume is worth the price of the whole book. 

Dr. Landberg is a little severe on previous 
collectors of proverbs, like Meydiny, Frey- 
tag, and Burckhardt. He seems to imagine 
that because they collected their proverbs 
from books, and not orally, these proverbs 
are merely literary exercises ; and that, because 
many of them are not known to be spoken 
in the present day, they never were spoken 
at all. This position seems unreasonable. 
Proverbs such as those referred to are not 
invented by authors, though they undoubtedly 
were somewhat polished by their collectors ; 
they were once common phrases in the 
mouths of the folk. And, again, that a 
proverb may fall into disuse is an established 
fact. At the same time, there can be no 
dispute that Dr. Landberg’s collection pos- 
sesses a value distinct from those of his pre- 
decessors, and his proverbs have a genuine- 
ness and popular smack about them that give 
them a peculiar interest. 

Stantey Lane-Poore. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
Oonservation of Solar Energy. By 0. William 
Siemens. (Macmillan.) This volume contains 
a reprint of Sir Wm. Siemens’ original paper 
on the Conservation of Solar Energy, com- 
municated to the Royal Society early in 1882, 
and a number of criticisms and discussions to 
which that paper gave rise.- Some of these 
appeared in letters to Nature, others—e.g., those 
of MM. Hirn and Faye, as well as Sir W. 
Siemens’ rejoinders—were published in the 
Comptes-rendus of the French Academy. The 
widespread interest which has been taken in 
the new theory, and the fact that fresh evidence 
will probably be brought forward and fresh 
discussions follow in connexion with it, are a 
sufficient justification for the republication of 
these papers in a collected form. The question 
has often been asked, What becomes of the 
enormous quantity of energy emitted by the 
sun which is apparently wasted jn space? All 
the planets taken together absorb but an 
infinitesimal fraction of solar radiation; and of 
the rest, which is not so absorbed, we can give 
no account. The doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy forbids us to suppose that 
it is lost. What, then, becomes of it? 
Sir W. Siemens’ theory — a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, a solution at once 
ingenious and well considered. It isa shrewd 
guess at truth. According to this theory, 
stellar space is not vacuous, but is filled with 
gaseous matter in a highly rarefied state. The 
sun, whatever may be his interior constitution, 
is enveloped b — shells or atmospheres 
of enormous this ness, gradually diminishing 
in density with increasing distance from the 
centre. Moreover, the sun rotates on his axis; 
and, in consequence of the centrifugal action 
thereby developed, there is, on the whole, a 
feebler attractive force on the gaseous particles 
in the equatorial than in the polar regions, and 
currents must be produced, The sun will 





therefore act like a fan, a continuous inflow 
of matter from space taking place upon the 
polar surfaces, accompanied by an outflow into 
space in an equatorial sheet. Wesee, therefore, 
that there will be in the course of ages a cycle 
of changes, in consequence of which a particle 
of matter which leaves the solar surface to-day 
will return again after years or centuries. We 
know that compound bodies like carbonic acid 
and aqueous vapour can be decomposed into their 
elements at a sufficiently high temperature. Also 
that in the leaflets of plants, ordinary sunlight 
is capable, in conjunction with chlorophyll, of 
decomposing these bodies. Sir W. Siemens 13 
of opinion—and his experiments, though up to 
the present not numerous, bear out his view~ 
that ordinary sunlight can dissociate carbonic 
acid and aqueous vapour in vacuum tubes, 
provided the exhaustion be carried sufficiently 
far. The aqueous vapour and carbonic acid in 
stellar and interplanetary space, which must be 
at a pressure far below that ordinarily produced 
in our vacuum tubes, are, therefore, in a 
suitable condition for being dissociated by solar 
radiations which they absorb; and the observa- 
tions of Capt. Abney and Prof. Langley indicate 
that absorption does take place in the space 
which separates our atmosphere from that of 
the sun. We can thus understand how oxygen, 
carbon, hydrogen, &c., which leave the sun in 
chemical combination with each other, may 
return in a more or less elementary condition. 
As they approach the sun their pressure becomes 
greatly increased, and their temperature con- 
sequently rises ; presently they burst into a 
flame, and by their combustion maintain the 
solar energy. They constitute the sun’s fuel. 
In order that combustion, as imagined by Sir 
W. Siemens, may take place, it is absolutely 
essential that the temperature of the photo- 
sphere be below 3000° C., because it has been 
shown experimentally that under ordinary 
pressures, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon will 
not combine with each other above this tem- 
perature. The author has given reasons, founded 
on experiment and analogy, for assigning a 
temperature of about 2,800° C. to the photo- 
sphere. Such are, briefly stated, the main 
features of Sir W. Siemens’ theory. It funda. 
mental conditions are:—(1) That aqueous vapour 
and carbon compounds are present in space; 
(2) That these gaseous compounds, while in a 
state of extreme attenuation, are capable of 
being dissociated by radiant solar energy; 
(3) That these dissociated vapours are capable 
of being compressed into the solar photosphere 
by a process of interchange with an equal 
amount of re-associated vapours, this inter- 
change being effected by the centrifugal action 
of the sun himself. 

‘Tf these conditions could be substantiated, we 
should gain the satisfaction that our solar system 
would no longer impress us with the idea of pro- 
digious waste through dissipation of energy into 
space, but rather with that of well-ordered, self- 
sustaining action, capable of continuing solar 
radiation to a very remote future.’’ 


Flora of Hampshire, including the Isle of 
Wight. By F. Townsend. (L. Reeve and Co.) 
In no department of botanical literature has 
there been a greater improvement during recent 
years than in the local floras. An admirable 
example was set in Trimen and Dyer'’s Flora 
of Middlesex published in 1869; and of the 
new style we have seen no better illustration 
than the one before us. Mr. Townsend is 
well known for his wide and accurate acquaint- 
ance with our English native plants. The flora 
of Hampshire is a remarkably rich and inter- 
esting one ; and he has evidently studied it with 
great care. Instead of the bare list of lovalities 
which comprised all the information contained 
in our older county Floras, we have, first of all, 
a treatise on the topography, climate, and geo- 
logical features of the county, which is divided 
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into twelve botanical districts founded on the 
river basins ; and this division is illustrated with 
a coloured map. There isin addition a coloured 
drawing of the interesting Erythraea capitata, a 
**find ” of the author’s on Freshwater Downs, 
‘probably an almost unique example of the 
occurrence in England alone of a species once 
widely distributed, but now almost extinct.” 
The book should be in the hands of everyone 
interested in the flora of the old royal county. 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. 
Farren White. (Religious Tract Society.) Mr. 
White has gathered together in this short 
volume the most valuable results obtained by 
Sir John Lubbock, Dr. McCook, and others, 
aud has added to them several interesting 
observations of his own, to which, perhaps 
with parental fondness, he attaches a little too 
great relative importance. No subject in 
natural history is better fitted for popular 
treatment than the habits and manners of these 
mest marvellous among the social insects; and 
Mr. White is able to set forth the main facts 
about their formicaries, their slaye-making 
instincts, their harvesting, their honey-gather- 
ing, and so forth in a very agreeable and 
attractive style. The book will make a good 
school-prize, and cannot fail to interest any in- 
telligent boy to whom it is given. It has the 
merit, rare in works of this character, of having 
been written by an original observer, who 
speaks upon ants with the authority justly de- 
rived from first-hand knowledge. 


Messrs. CLowEs AND Sons have sent us a 
large number of little books issued by them as 
the official publishers of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition. Though similar in cut- 
ward appearance, they form two distinct series : 
(1) handbooks, and (2) reports of conferences. 
Uf the first series we have already received 
The Fishery Laws, by Prof. F. Pollock; Zo- 
ology and Food Fishes, by Mr. G. B. Howes; 
British Marine and Freshwater Fishes, by Mr. 
W. Saville Kent; and The Unappreciated Fisher- 
Folk, by Mr. W. Saville Kent. These vary 
much in size, and some have illustrations; but 
all are published at the uniform price of one 
shilling. The second series include papers on 
the “Herring Fisheries of Scotland,” by Mr. 
R. W. Duff; ‘Oyster Culture,” by Prof. 
‘Principles of Fishery Legisla- 
tion,” by Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre; ‘Culture of 
Salmonidae,” by Sir James Gibson Maitland ; 
‘* Fish Transport and Fish Markets,” by Mr. 
Spencer Walpole; ‘“‘The Food of Fishes,” by 
Dr. Francis Day; “Fish Diseases,” by Prof. 
Huxley ; “ Economic Condition of Fishermen,” 
by Prof. Leone Levi. 


Tuk Rey. H. Wood has just brought out an 
opportune little volume, A Season among the 
Wild Flowers, illustrated with numerous wood- 
cuts (Sonnenschein). It follows the progress of 
the season through spring and summer, and 
describes simply, but accurately, many of the 
chief natural orders of our flora, with numerous 
genera and species. 








THE SCOTTISH METEOROLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society was held on Thursday, 
July 26, at Edinburgh. We extract from the 
Report of the Council the substance of the 
passages regarding two important under- 
takings which the society has set on foot—a 
— observatory on the summit of Ben 
evis, and a zoological station at Granton, 
near Edinburgh :— 
“The expenses incurred in making the observa- 
tions on the top and slopes of Ben Nevis during 
the summer months of 1882 amounted to £231, to 
meet which the society has been aided by grants 


of £100 from the Meteorological Council, £50 from 
the British Association, and £50 from the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. During the present sum- 
mer, observations have been resumed under the 
direction of the council. Mr. Wragge is unable 
this year to undertake the work of observing, as 
he is obliged to go to Australia ; but the services 
of Mr. W. Whyte and Mr. Rankin, two of his 
former assistants, have been secured, and the 
work proceeds in a very satisfactory manner. 
As it is essential that each morning’s observa- 
tions be transmitted to London shortly after 
they are made, so that they may be used in 
framing the daily weather forecasts, carrier 
pigeons (as suggested by Mr. Scott) were obtained, 
and are in course of being trained to carry the 
observations from the top of the Ben to Fort 
William for transmission by wire to London. 
The council are happy to be able to inform 
members that the necessity of employing this 
toilsome method of making the observations on the 
top of Ben Nevis will soon cease, the appeal by 
the council to the public for funds to build an 
observatory on the Ben having been so cordially 
responded to that the council now feel themselves 
in the position of being able to proceed at once 
with its erection. A commencement has been 
made by the formation of a bridle-path to the top 
of the Ben from a point about four miles dis- 
tant. The building itself is expected to be com- 
menced early in August. lans have been 
prepared and approved. Estimates will be taken 
forthwith, and nothing will be left undone to 
secure that as much of the observatory will be 
completed before the first week of November as 
will afford the necessary accommodation for three 
persons passing the winter in that elevated situa- 
tion. The War Office has furnished tents for the 
accommodation of the workmen. Arrangements 
are being made for laying a wire between the 
observatory and Fort William. The observations 
it is proposed to make during the coming winter 
will be nearly altogether eye observations, designed 
with the view of ascertaining the main features of 
the climate of the top of the Ben—a knowledge of 
which will guide the directors in equipping the 
observatory with the automatic and other instru- 
ments required during next season. At the general 
meeting of the society held about a year ago, it 
was resolved to appeal to the public for a sum of 
at least £5,000. In carrying out this resolution a 
sum of £1,600 was raised in large subscriptions ; 
and thereafter a wider appeal was made to the 
general public, in which it was stated that the 
smallest sums would be received. This appeal has 
been responded to in a most gratifying and cordial 
manner, and the subscriptions now amount to up- 
wards of £4,400.’’ 


Mr. John Murray, of the Challenger ex- 
pedition, read the Report of the committee 
appointed to consider the allocation of a sum 
of about £1,500, being the surplus profits of the 
Fisheries Exhibition held at Edinburgh in 
1882. It contained the following recommenda- 
tions :— 


**(1) To continue and extend the river observa- 
tions and the observations made by the district 
fishery officers through the Scottish Fishery Board, 
and to discuss all observations made to the end of 
the fishing season of 1883 which are yet undis- 
cussed. (2) To obtain the assistance of a few 
naturalists in making observations at several 
of our chief fishing centres and principal inland 
lakes. Prof. Herdman has consented to reside at 
Loch Fyne for a month, and to arrange for 
observations for a year. Mr. Hoyle is, in like 
manner, to go to Peterhead, and Mr. Beddard to 
Eyemouth. Rev. Dr. Norman has, during the 
present month, been engaged in examining a large 
number of the Scottish lochs. Instructions have 
been drawn up for the guidance of these gentle- 
men, and a sum not exceeding £50 has been placed 
at the disposal of each of them for the expenses 
immediately connected with the investigations. 
(3) It is proposed to enclose the Granton Quarry, 
which has an area at high water of about ten acres 
and depths varying to sixty feet, so as to regulate 
the inflow and outflow of the tide in such 
a manner that, while admitting abundance 
of sea-water at each tide, fish and other 





animals will be prevented from escaping out 





of the enclosure. This will be done by means of 
stakes and wire and other kinds of netting. The 
quarry will then be stocked with all kinds of fish 
and marine invertebrates. When it is desired to 
separate fish or other animals for special study, this 

be done by means of floating or fixed wire and 
wood cages. A barge, about sixty-four by twenty- 
seven feet, of great stability, will be moored in the 
enclosure; upon this will be built a house with 
laboratories, work-rooms, and a library; it will 
also be furnished with a small windmill to pump 
up sea-water into a tank on the roof. The water 
in this tank will be conveyed by pipes to the 
various tiled tables, glass jars, and aquaria of the 
establishment. A small cottage will be built on the 
shore for the accommodation of the keeper and the 
engineer, with one or two spare rooms. A steam 
pinnace for the purpose of dredging and making 
observations in the Firth of Forth and the North 
Sea will be attached to the station. A naturalist 
will be appointed, whose duty it will be to make 
continuous observations and experiments, assisted 
by the engineer and keeper. There will be ample 
accommodation for four other naturalists to work at 
the station and carry on investigations; and, so 
far as the accommodation will permit, British and 
foreign naturalists will be invited to make use of 
the station free of charge. Towards the carrying 
out of this scheme the Duke of Buccleuch has con- 
sented to grant a lease of the quarry at a nominal 
rent, with permission to erect a cottage on the shore. 
A gentleman who takes a warm interest in the 
progress of research in Scotland has offered 
£1,000 to construct the barge with laboratories and 
work-rooms. Mr. John Henderson has undertaken 
to provide the plans and specifications of the barge 
and laboratories gratuitously. Mr. J. Y. Buchanan 
has promised to fit up one of the rooms of the 
barge as a chemical laboratory suited to the 
requirements of the station. Mr. Thomas Steven- 
son, the society’s secretary, has agreed to give his 
professional services in enclosing the quarry 
gratuitously. Mr. John Anderson, of Denham 
Green, has undertaken to provide the station with 
a salmon and trout hatchery. Mr. Murray will 
himself furnish the laboratories with apparatus, 
and will place his large zoological library at the 
service of workers. In these circumstances the 
committee, believing that this scheme deserves 
their hearty support, recommend for the year end- 
ing November 1, 1884, a grant from the fishery 
fund not exceeding £300, and £250 for the two 
subsequent years, towards the expenses of the 
station.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A PAIILAVI MS. 
Oberammergau: July 30, 1883, 

In the AcADEmy of February 6, 1875 (p. 142), 
Prof. Max Miiller related the adventures of 
some fragments of a Pahlavi MS. before they 
found a tinal resting-place in the library of the 
India Office. The MS. was a polyglot, in loose 
sheets, containing the Pahlavi, Pazand, San- 
skrit, and Persian versions of the Shikand- 
gamdnik Vijér, arranged in parallel columns ; 
and it had been brought from Surat by Mr. 
Romer, who supposed it was a copy of the 
Bundahish. Two fragments of this MS. were 
given by him, in 1836, to Prof. H. H. Wilson, 
and two more to Mr. Norris; and these four 
fragments, containing pp. 32-143 of the MS., 
were finally deposited in the library of the 
India Office in 1875. 

I am now able to state that a fifth fragment 
of this MS., containing pp. 16-31, was formerly 
sent by Mr. Romer, through Mr. Poley, to the 
late Prof. M. J. Miiller, and is now in the Koyal 
State Library at Munich. It is appended toa 
fragment (pp. 1-15) of a Pahlavi-Persian Bun- 
dahish, in Uod. Zend 10 of that library, which 
explains Mr. Romer’s error as to the neme of 
the whole MS. The Parsi Dastur at Surat had 
given him the first fifteen pages of the Bunda- 
hish, instead of the same pages of the Shikand- 
gamdnik Vijdr, and had thus led Mr. Romer to 
suppose that the whole MS. was a copy of the 
Bundahish. 
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This polyglot MS. is too modern to be of any 
great critical value; but the combination of so 
many versions makes it a rarity, as only one 
other similar MS. is known to exist, and that is 
supposed to be at Surat. The five fragments 
mentioned above contain about eight-ninths of 
the extant Pahlavi text, but only one-sixth of 
the whole Pazand-Sanskrit version of the work. 
And, as it is probable that Mr. Romer possessed 
the remainder of the MS., so far as the end of 
the Pahlavi text, it is very possible that a sixth 
fragment, containing pp. 144-59 of this poly- 
glot work, still exists somewhere in Europe. 

E. W. WEst. 








CHINESE AND SIAMESE. 
Oxford: July 28, 1883. 

From the correspondence published in the 
AcapEMy, it appears that M. Terrien de La 
Couperie and Dr. Edkins have no misgivings as 
to a close relationship between Siamese and 
Chinese. It seems to me unsatisfactory to 
determine relationship between any two lan- 
uages by comparing words with each other. 
ff the words belong to things of daily life, 
religion, &c., they may have been borrowed. 
We have to look for some syntactical affinity in 
monosyllabic languages. Now, the laws as to 
compounds are different in Siamese and in 
Chinese. In compounds in Chinese, just as in 
the Aryan languages, the defining word or 
words always precede the word or words they 
define. In Siamese (as in the Semitic and 
other languages) the defined member of the 
compound precedes all the defining ones, 
Whether the order of the words as preserved in 
Siamese and in the Semitic languages is the 
original one, and whether this order can be 
traced in all languages, I will not here discuss ; 
but I hope to do so soon in another place and in 
another context. I now wish only to enter my 
protest against too rashly determining relation- 
ship between languages. 

O. FRANKFURTER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Rolleston memorial fund, amounting to 
£1,200, has now been transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and accepted by them for 
the institution of a prize, to Be awarded every 
two years, for original research in any subject 
comprised under the following heads :—Animal 
and vegetable morphology, physiology and 
pathology, and anthropology, to be selected by 
the candidates themselves. The period during 
which this prize may be obtained by a candidate 
is limited to ten years after the date of 
matriculation ; and, with a view to render the 
prize as widely associated with Prof. Rolleston’s 
name as possible, it is open to the members 
of both Oxford and Cambridge. 


Herr HArRTLEBEN, of Vienna, announces 
a Bibliography of the Electric Sciences from 
1860 to 1883, which is to be published in his 
Electrische Bibliothek. It is compiled by Herr 
Gustav May. 


In the last number of the Bulletin of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris are three 
remarkable memoirs descriptive of the brains 
of MM. Asseline, Assézat, and Coudereau—the 
first members of the “ Société mutuelle d’Autop- 
sie” who haye been subjected to post-mortem 
examination. Hitherto the French anatomists 
have obtained their knowledge of the brain 
from the study of subjects who have died in 
hospitals, and whose previous life and in- 
tellectual history were absolutely unknown. 
They therefore look forward to much good from 
the new society, inasmuch as it will afford them 
opportunity from time to time of examining 

cerebral anatomy of individuals with whose 
mental capacity and moral character they have 





been familiar. Such an opportunity as that 


afforded by the dissection of Jeremy Bentham 
in our own country is ager ome 4 rare. Until 
a large number of brains of well-known persons 
shall have been carefully studied, it will be 
obviously desirable to withhold from attempt- 
ing any generalisation. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. GuapsTonE has written the following 
letter to Dr. Ginsburg :— 

‘‘The state of the small fund now under my 
control permits me to offer you the sum of £500 in. 
aid of the expenses of producing your important 
work [the Massorah]; and I am very glad to have 
an opportunity of thus setting on it a mark which 
is presumptively one of public approval, though 
indeed you stand little in need of ih marks of 
what has been already so well known to you.”’ 


Mr. Rosinson ELtxIs is at present staying at 
St. Gallen, in Switzerland, where he finds much 
to interest him in the Stifts-Bibliothek, which 
contains some MSS. of the eighth and several of 
the ninth century. He has also paid a visit to 
Avenches, the Roman Aventicum. Excavations 
are still carried on here during the winter, and 
fresh objects are continually being brought to 
light. Mr. Ellis was taken over the excavations 
by M. Caspari, a local antiquary of distinction, 
who showed him the remains of a Saracenic 
wall, said to be unique in Switzerland and 
France ; also a large marble block recently dis- 
covered, belonging to the (so-called) temple of 
Apollo, which contains, besides some fine 
mouldings, three heads, one of a child almost 
perfect and another of an old man. 


THE first series of the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the 
East,” published by the Clarendon Press under 
the editorship of Prof. Max Miiller, is now 
approaching completion. Out of the full total 
of twenty-four volumes, nineteen have already 
appeared, though not quite in the order of their 
numbering. The remaining five volumes, which 
are in the press, will be parts ii. and iii. of the 
Upanishads, translated by Prof. Max Miiller 
himself; the Laws of Manu, by Georg Biihler ; 
the Saddharma-pundartka, by H. Kern; and 
the Akérdnga-Sdtra, by H. Jacobi. 


Messrs. MAOMILLAN announce in their 
**Qlassical Library” an edition of the Phaedo 
of Plato, edited by Mr. R. D. Archer-Hind, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Dr. E. WoELFFLIn’s project of publishing an 
“Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie und 
Grammatik,” to which we have before made 
reference, has received the support of the 
Munich Academy, so that the continuance of 
the work for at least three years isassured. It 
is intended to provide the materials, and to 
formulate the principles, for a final Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, including the ancient Low- 
Latin. The first fasciculus, now in the press, 
will contain only essays of a general character, 
including one by Dr. Groeber, of Strassburg, on 
the origin of the Romance languages. The 
publisher is Teubner, of Leipzig. 

Herr E. SEELMANN will shortly publish a 
book upon the Pronunciation of Latin, wi 
reference not only to the ascertained facts of 
history, but also to physiological principles. 

Dr. G. KorTING is engaged upon an Encyclo- 





paedia of Romance Philology. 

FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 
Sketching from Nature. By Tristram J. 
Ellis. ‘‘Art at Home” Series. (Macmillan.) 


These sound and brightly written pages on 
sketching form one of the best volumes hitherto 
published in this useful but unequal series. 


At first sight the subject seems scarcely suited 


th | this little book Leader 





to a set of books on ‘‘ Art at Home,” but this in 
no way affects the merit of the volume. Mr. 
Tristram Ellis is less (in the sense of ‘less 
often”) at home in England than most artists ; 
but he is perhaps more, as well as more often, 
at home elsewhere, and can make a residence 
out ofa tent and a studio in the shade of a 
tree. If anyone knows what are the difficulties 
of sketching from nature it is surely he; and a 
certain amount of traveller’s skill is a desirable 
equipment for all who sketch in the open, 
even though their “walks abroad” do not 
extend beyond the neighbourhood of an 
English village. A book of this size upon 
oush a subject is necessarily little more than 
a collection of hints; but in writing, as in 
painting, it isnot the number of touches, but 
the suggestiveness of them, that tells, and the 
art to omit is of as great value in one kind of 
composition as in the other. Mr. Ellis could 
scarcely haye given more effective information 
in 80 8 a space ; and we can recommend his 
book not only to those who are beginning to 
sketch, but to those who have no intention of 
beginning. Everyone who has not already 
mastered the elements of sketching will be able 
to read with pleasure and profit the short and 
lucid chapters in which he has not scrupled to 
set down for the benefit of others the lessons he 
has learnt from experience. As examples of 
terse and clear writing, we may instance those 
on “ Perspective,” “ Composition,” ‘‘ Figures,” 
‘* Values,” and the short note on ‘‘ Simplicity.” 
The illustrations are from sketches by Mr. H. S. 
Marks, R.A., and Mr. Ellis himself; and, if we 
have any fault to find with them, it is that they 
are too finished. They are like wood-cuts from 
pictures rather than sketches, and do not at all 
suggest the touch of sketching materials. As 
lessons, however, in composition, selection, 
perspective, light, tone, and other important 
elements of the subject under treatment they 
are admirable. 

The Art of Michelangelo Buonarroti in the 
British Museum. By Louis Fagan. (Dulau.) 
This is another of Mr. Fagan’s helps to 
students. It consists of a descriptive catalogue 
of the drawings by Michelangelo in the British 
Museum, accompanied a chronological 
summary of the facts of his life, a short account 
of the former owners of the collections from 
which the drawings are derived, and lists of 
the portraits of Michelangelo and of the books 
relating to him to be found in the great 
national Museum. It is needless to say that 
a work of reference of this kind, well arranged 
and faithfully executed, will be a great boon 
to all students of the great Florentine. The 
little illustrations with which the text is 
interspersed vary in quality, but they will 
serve to refresh the memory, and also for 
purposes of rough comparison between a study 
in the Museum and a finished work elsewhere. 
Mr. Fagan is responsible for these illustrations, 
and also for the creditable steel-engraving after 
a well-known portrait of Michelangelo which 
forms the frontispiece. 


Luca della Robbia, &c. 


By Leader Scott. 
** Great Artists ” Series. 


Sampson Low.) In 

tt continues her 
survey of Italian sculptors commenced in the 
sister volume on Donatello and Ghiberti. 
Like all the author’s works, the present is 
carefully and pleasantly written, and its value 
is increased by her intimate acquaintanse with 
most of the sculptures described. There is 
little room for critical disquisition in a volume 
of such slight dimensions, but the generalisa- 
tions are always intelligent, and we find few 
opinions expressed with which we are inclined 
to disagree. To those who are unable to 
consult such larger works as that of Mr. 
Perkins, Leader Scott’s more summary account 
will be of much use, and may be accepted as 
a safe guide, so far as it goes. At the same 
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time, we can scarcely help protesting at the 
attempt to ress into so small a space 
the lives and works of such men as Mina da 
Fiesole, the Della Robbias, Benvenuto Cellini, 
the Majani, Verrocchio, Jacopo della Quercia, 
and adozen more. This, however, is not the 
author’s fault, who has performed her difficult 
task with much judgment and fidelity. 

Recherches sur les Collections des Richelieu. By 
Edmond Bonnaffé. (Paris: Plon.) The first 
of the Richelieus who were collectors and 
lovers of art was the great Cardinal, who 
filled the ‘‘ Petit Luxembourg,” and then the 
“Palais Cardinal,” his country house at Rueil, 
and his splendid chdteau at Richelieu with 
treasures of art of all kinds; next came his 
niece the Duchess of Aiguillon ; and then his 
grand-nephew and heir the Duke of Richelieu, 
who added Poussins and Rubens to the great 
store ; after the Duke the Marshal, whose tastes 
were, according to the mode of his day, for 
exquisite china rather than antique busts and 
** old masters.” M. Bonnaffé, who delights in 
writing of the old “amateurs” and tracking 
their ions to their present owners, has 
now done for the Richelieus what he has done 
well before for de Brienne and Fouquet and 
Catherine de Medici, and has produced a work 
that is at once useful and readable. The first 
part of his book is devoted to the collectors and 
their collections, the latter to the dispersion of 
their treasures. Many of them were sold by 
the Duchess of Aiguillon in her lifetime to 
obtain funds for her charities; many passed 
with the Orleans collection into England; many 
are preserved in the Louvre, notably the 
famous ‘‘ Captives” of Michelangelo, the well- 
known Greek ‘ Bacchus,” and _ celebrated 
pictures by Mantegna, Perugino, Costa, Diirer, 
and Rubens. M. Bonnaffé’s volume, which is, 
printed in a style worthy of the publishers on 
paper of luxurious tint and thickness, is 
illustrated with engravings of the ‘‘ Captives” 
and a view of the Cardinal’s magnificent 
chateau at Richelieu. 

Art Work in Gold and Silver—Modern. By 
H. B, Wheatley and P. H. Delamotte. (Samp- 
son Low.) This little handbook, one of a series 
on practical art, is copiously illustrated, but 
almost entirely with old wood-blocks, which 
have appeared more than once in previous 
publications. They are, however, not much 
the worse for this, and the examples are, on the 
whole, well selected. The text is scanty, and 
of bat little value; and a good many errors 
need correction—as, for instance, at p. 106, 
“* pixes (ostensoirs), cruets for holy oil.” The 
monstrance was never called a pyx; and the 
ampullae, or bottles, for the holy oil were not 
called “cruets,” a word employed to designate 
the two little flasks for the Eucharistic wine 
and water. The two reliquaries given on pp. 
lll and 115 are really of gilt bronze, not of gold, 
as stated in the book. Some of the specimens 
of modern metal-work are very unworthy of 
their places among the beautiful old examples, 
of which so many are given. The ‘Milton 
Shield” of silver, repoussé and damascened, 
executed by Morel Ladeuil, should rather have 

nm given as a warning to show what sculp- 
tured work in relief ought not to be. In spite 
of the graceful, though over-crowded, design 
of the various compartments, and the know- 
ledge of the human figure shown by the artist, 
the work is much more pictorial than sculp- 
turesque; the whole surface is tooled and 
fussed about to the utter destruction of all the 
breadth and simplicity on which the beauty of 
sculpture in low relief so much depends. It is 
most unfortunate that the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum should have wasted 
arge sums of money on this shield and other 
Similar pieces of metal-work, which are the 
Worst possible models that could be set before 
students. 





THE lately published volume, Echoes from the 
Welsh Hills, by the Rey. D. Davies (Alexander 
and Sheph ), deserves a word of notice in this 

lace by reason of the many quaint illustrations 

m the pencil of Mr. T. Thomas. It is 
probable that no one is more familiar than this 
artist with all those characteristic features of 
Welsh life which what is called the march of 
civilisation is in act to destroy. Only in the 
remoter regions of Wales do there yet linger 
those fashions of apparel and customs of be- 
haviour which a score of years ago were notice- 
able in the chief towns, giving them a distinctive 
character. An anecdotal volume like the one 
before us—concerned with local anecdote and 
pious reminiscence—was just the one to afford 
an artist like Mr. Thomas the best scope for the 
exercise of his peculiar knowledge, and it is 
therefore not surprising that he should have 
willingly embraced the occasion to illustrate it. 
His artistic dexterity has been of service in 
allowing him to record with picturesqueness and 

int the many subjects and objects of his 

amiliar acquaintance. 

Art Work in Porcelain. ‘Illustrated Hand- 
books of Practical Art.” (Sampson Low.) This 
slender volume, like others of the series, is New | 
nicely printed, bound, and illustrated. Su 
information as it contains is fairly accurate, but 
it is too meagre to be of any practical use to 
students or collectors. The general public, 
however, who neither need nor desire any 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, may 
spend an amusing, and not unprofitable, half- 
hour in looking at the pictures and reading the 
letterpress. 


The Art of Etching. By H. B. Robertson. 
(Winsor and Newton.) One of the well- 
known series of handbooks published by 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton. ur. Robertson, 
it need scarcely be said, can be trusted on the 
subject of etching. His hints and descriptions 
are few and brief, but they are clear and use- 
ful. The handbook is illustrated with two 
pretty little etchings. 


Vere Foster’s Simple Lessons in Water-colour 
Painting. (Blackie.) The principal recom- 
mendation of this educational work is that the 
lessons are simple. As a means of acquiring 
an elementary knowledge of the combinations 
of the most useful colours for landscape paint- 
ing and of practising manipulation with the 
brush the course may be profitably gone 
through by beginners, but the ‘‘copies” are 
not very true to nature, nor yery admirable 
examples of art. 


Handbook on Tapestry Painting. By A. 
Rischgitz. This little book, which is published 
by the accomplished author at his studio in 
Linden Gardens, Bayswater, is, like hi 
Handbook on China Patnting, irreproachable as 
a guide to amateurs. The extraordinary 
development of tapestry-painting in the last 
year or two, and its encouragement by artists of 
a high class, have been recently dwelt upon in 
the ACADEMY. 


Die Dresdner Gemiilde Gallerie. By Karl 
Christian Friedrich Krause. Edited by Dr. 
Paul Hohlfield and Dr. Aug. Wiinsche. (Leip- 
zig: Schulze.) This is the second instalment of 
the publication of the Krause MSS., and 
is composed of descriptive and critical notes on 
the most important of the pictures in the 
Dresden Gallery. It is needless to say that it 
is marked by great learning and critical in- 
sight, and has been edited with much care. 


The Recent Discovery of Ancient Egyptian 
Mummies at Thebes. By Sir Erasmus Wilson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Oo.) Seldom has an 
oft-told tale been retold so pleasantly and in- 
structively asin this tiny volume, the contents of 
which, as announced upon the title-page, were 
lately delivered by Sir Erasmus Wilson in the 





form of a lecture to the members of the Young 
Men’s Ohristian Association at Margate. Be- 
ginning with a singularly interesting sketch of 
the Nile and its course, the physical geography 
of the Nile valley, the foundation of 
the Egyptian monarchy, and the leading 
features of the national solar myth, Sir 
Erasmus Wilson leads up to the great 
religious do of the nature of man, the 
body, the soul, and the ‘‘ Ka” as conceived 
by the most er arate of religious people 
of antiquity. Embalmment as necessary to the 
resurrection of man in the flesh, and the 
hidden tomb as necessary to the safety of the 
mummy and its funeral chattels, are next 
touched upon, paving the way to an excel- 
lent account of the modes of burial in favour 
at different epochs, the various treasures buried 
with the Egyptian dead, and the depredations to 
which the tombs of kings and commoners have 
been subject from remoteantiquity. The story 
of the discovery of the vault of the Priest- 
Kings at Dayr-el-Bahree, with its extra- 
ordinary population of mummied royalties of 
various dynasties and all their funerary trea- 
sures, is most amusingly and graphically told ; 
and the whole concludes with a useful table of 
the native dynasties from Mena to Sheshonk, 
briefly summarising the principal events of 
each, together with what the author conceives 
to be their approximate dates. This ee | and 
pretty little volume, though published by 
Kegan Paul and Uo., is, we observe, printed— 
and well printed—at Margate. It is not, how- 
ever, altogether; free from typographical errors, 
some ancient and some modern proper names 
being misspelt, and Pharaoh being printed 
“Pharoah” from beginning to end. These 
slips are not, however, to be charged to the 
account of Sir Erasmus Wilson, who was, we 
understand, unable to correct the proofs him- 
self. 








ART MAGAZINES. 


THE quarterly part of the Great Historic 
Galleries shows that in the art of photographing 
pictures we are not behind our Continental 
neighbours. Even Messrs. Braun would find 
it hard to excel some of the beautiful plates in 
this number, and they are all printed straight 
upon the paper. As an imitation of the tone 
and glow of the original we have never seen a 
finer permanent photograph than that of a 
lovely little Ostade from Deepdene. Amon 

the other pictures represented are a portrait 0: 

the Empress Josephine by Prudhon, a capital 
Janssen, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in her 
Turkish dress by Kneller (now to be seen in 
the Bute Collection at Bethnal Green), and four 


his | fine miniatures by Cooper. 


Mr. Witir1am Srranea's fine etching of 
‘‘ Tinkers,”” much admired at this year’s Exhi- 
bition of Painter-Etchers, is published in this 
month’s number of the Portfolio. The editor’s 
paper on Paris _——— is illustrated with 
an etching of the Rue St-André by M. Léon 
Lhermitte. 


THE principal illustration of the Art Journal 
for August is a study of cats, by Mr. E. N. 


Downard, called * Romeo and Juliet.” 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts is ocoupied 
mainly with exhibitions—the Salon and 
several minor exhibitions in London and 
Paris. There is a sympathetic etching by 
M. H. Guérard of Mr. Whistler’s well-known 
portrait of his mother. M. T. Duret’s estimate 
of Rossetti is severe, and is illustrated by a 
scarcely fair representation of the artist’s 
‘* Pandora.” Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “ View on 
the Thames” (one of the purchases by the 
Royal Academy with the Chantrey bequest) is, 
on the other hand, admirably translated into 
black and white. 
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THe result of the Austrian expedition to 
Lycia is treated by OC. von Liitzow in the 
current number of the Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, and illustrations are given of several 
interesting bas-reliefs of scenes from the 
Odyssey. Konrad Lange concludes his study 
of the Cupid by Michelangelo at Turin; and 
the Silesian Museum at Breslau is the subject 
of an interesting and well-illustrated paper by 
E. Kalesse. The etchings of the month are by 
J. Groh from an altar-piece by Hans Baldung, 
of which the central painting represents the 
martyrdom of St. Sebastian. This interesting 
work contains a portrait of the artist. 


M. JossE on Japanese art, M. Victor 
Champier on “La Maison modéle,” M. Passepont 
on elementary ornament, and M. Garnier on 
china painting again occupy the pages of the 
Revue des Arts décoratifs ; and these pages could 
scarcely be better filled. The illustrations are as 
numerous and good as usual. 








MURAL PAINTINGS AT ROME ON 
THE CAPITOL. 

Tue Roman journals have been for some time 
past discussing the mural paintings discovered 
in the halls formerly appropriated to the 
Protomoteca, which now serve for the offices 
of the Statistical Board, in the Palace of the 
Conservators, on the Capitol. From the few 
remnants of an inscription restored to light, it 
was supposed that the name of the artist had 
been recognised, but this does not seem to be 
the fact. It must be premised that these 
paintings, which are in the style of the 
sixteenth century, or the end of the fifteenth, 
are not in very good taste. In the middle of 
the wall appears the Madonna and Child. The 
disposition of the group resembles that of the 
Virgin attributed to Pinturricchio, which is in 
the chapel of the palace. To the left is St. 
Sebastian, and to the right St. Omobono, with 
the scissors in his hand. Underneath is 
written, 

PETRVS * ISPANVS * E* MICCINELLO* MC.... 


It is clearly demonstrated by the figure of St. 
Omobono with the scissors that the guild of 
tailors had their head-quarters here, adjoining 
the other trade corporations, whose emblems 
are visible on the ascent to Montecuprino. We 
suspend our judgment on these frescoes until 
they are completely uncovered, under the 
direction of Prof. Caesar Mariani, who is 
employed on the task by the or 








MR. WOOD'S EXCAVATIONS AT 
EPHESUS. 


Mr. A. J. B. Beresrorp-Hops, as chairman 
of the committee for promoting Mr. J. F. 
Wood's excavations of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, has written a report of the work 
accomplished by Mr. Wood during the early 
part of the present year, from which we make 
the following extracts :— 


‘*TIn March Mr. Wood was authorised to proceed 
to Ephesus, and resume the excavations which had 
been so long in abeyance for want of funds. The 
freehold of the site of the temple had been pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the British Museum 
at the time of the former excavations. Their 
right to resume the works seemed accordingly to 
be clear, although the question of the privilege of 
removing the sculptures which might be found 
was more disputed. Mr. Wood, however, had not 
long resumed his work when the Mudir of the 
district visited the spot, and reported their recom- 
mencement to the Kaimachan of Scala Nova, who 
in his turn reported the same to the Governor of 
Smyrna; and in due time the Mudir received 
written instructions to stop the excavations. Mr. 
Wood suspended the work which he had then 
carried on for eleven days, and took the first boat 





for Constantinople to obtain a fresh permit from 
the Ottoman Government. This interruption 
delayed operations for several weeks. But happily 
the required document was eventually obtained 
through the effectual good offices of Lord Gran- 
ville and of the Embassy at Constantinople; and, 
in three days from the time when the request was 
submitted to the Sultan, the permit was handed to 
Mr. Wood by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Wood then returned without delay and resumed 
the excavations. By this time the cool weather had 
passed away and the hot season had setin ; but, as 
he was anxious to make some important discovery 
before abandoning the work till the autumn, Mr. 
Wood persevered until June 15, when he was forced 
to stop, for not only did the heat prevent the 
workmen from doing a fair day’s work, but the 
water stood in the excavations at a level which 
age ae the recovery of the stones which could 

e felt through the mud. Several interesting 
inscriptions and fragments of sculpture were, 
however, secured. The latter evidently belonged 
to the pediment at the east end of the temple. 
The most interesting of these was the leg of a 
male figure in high relief, somewhat larger than 
life. 

‘* At a committee meeting held on July 24, it was 
decided to authorise Mr. Wood to return to Ephesus 
in September and resume the excavations. The 
committee was justified in this decision by the 
fact that a large area had been opened up to an 
average depth of seventeen feet in the few weeks 
of work during the spring and early summer; 
while the stcnes, which could only be felt at that 
time through the mud and water, could be easily 
removed in the autumn after the water will have 
subsided several feet. I need hardly impress upon 
the archaeological public that it is most desirable 
that they should subscribe liberally if they desire 
the success of this most interesting exploration. 
If it is carried on, as it ought to be, to the extent 
proposed—namely, to the outer face of the colon- 
nade which surrounded the temple—the result 
will probably be the unearthing both of beautiful 
sculptures and of inscriptions possessing historical 
value. The discoveries which reach England will 
be placed in the gallery which is to be devoted at 
the British Museum to the Ephesian antiquities, 
and will be a great addition of permanent value to 
the national art treasures.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CONTEMPORARY NOTICE OF GAINSBOROUGH. 
Ipswich : July 24, 1883. 
In searching the files of the Ipswich Journal 
for some particulars as to the picture referred 
toin my letter in the AcapEmy of July 21, 
I came upon the following brief history of 
Gainsborough. From Sir Philip Thicknesse’s 
Life of Gainsborough we learn that the then 
proprietor and editor of the Jpswich Journal 
was an intimate friend of the great artist ; and, 
as the subjoined article was in all probability 
written by him, it will have a special value and 
interest at. the present day. The extract is 
verbatim from the Ipswich Journal of August 9, 
1788, Wm. Kina. 


“* Memoirs of the late Mr. Gainsborough, the celebrated 
painter who died on Saturday last, aged 61, of a 
cancer in his Neck, caught by a Cold a few months 
since, whilst attending Mr. Hastings’s Trial. 

‘“‘Mr. Gainsborough was born at Sudbury in 

Suffolk, in the year 1727: his father, on his outset 

in life, was possessed of adecent competency ; but 

a large family, and a liberal heart, soon lessened 

his wealth to a very humble income. The son, of 

whom we speak, very early discovered a pro- 
pensity to painting: Nature was his teacher and 
the woods of Suffolk his academy; here he would 
pass in solitude his mornings, in making a sketch 
of an antiquated tree, a marshy brook, a few 
cattle, a shepherd and his flock, or any other 
accidental objects that were presented. From 


delineation, he got to colouring; and after paint- 
ing several landscapes from the age of ten to 
twelve, he quitted Sudbury in his thirteenth year, 
and came to London, where he commenced por- 
trait painter; and from that time never cost his 
family the least expense. 


The person at whose 





house he principally resided, was a silversmith of 
some taste; and from him he was ever ready to 
confess he derived great assistance. Mr. Gravelot 
the engraver was also his patron, and got him 
introduced at the Old Academy of the Arts, in St. 
Martin’s Lane. He continued to exercise his 
pencil in London for some years, but i 
Mrs. Gainsborough when he was only nineteen 
years of age, he soon after took up his residence 
at Ipswich; and after practising there for a con- 
siderable period, went to Bath, where his friends 
intimated his merits would meet their proper 
reward. His portrait of Quin the actor, which he 
ainted at Bath about thirty years since, will ever 
ond considered as a wonderful effort in the portrait 

e. 

‘*The high reputation which followed, prompted 
him to return to London, where he arrived in the 
year 1774 ; after passing a short time in town not 
very profitably, his merits engaged the attention 
of the King. Among other portraits of the 
Royal Family, the full length of his Majesty at 
the Queen’s house will ever be viewed as an 
astonishing performance. From this period, Mr. 
Gainsborough entered into a line which afforded a 
becoming reward to his superlative powers. All 
our living Princes and Princesses have been 
painted by him, the Duke of York excepted, of 
whom he had three pictures bespoken : and, among 
his later performances, the head of Mr. Pitt, and 
several portraits of that gentleman’s family, 
afforded him gratification. His portraits will pass 
to futurity with a reputation equal to that which 
follows the pictures of Vandyke ; and his land- 
scapes will establish his name on the record of 
the fine arts, with honours such as never 
before attended a native of this isle. 

“* He was frequently fond of giving a little rustic 
boy or girl a place in his landscapes : some of these 
possess wonderful beauty: his Shepherd’s Boy, 
the Girl and Pigs, The Fighting Boys and 
Dogs, the one with Figures in Sir Peter Burrell’s 
possession, and several others of a like description, 
give him a very peculiar character as an artist over 
every other disciple of the pencil. The landscape 
of the Woodman in the Storm, finished about 
eighteen months since, and now at his rooms in 
Pall Mall, for expression, character, and beautiful 
colouring, is of inestimable worth. His Majesty’s 
praises of this picture made Mr. Gainsborough 
feel truly elate; and the attention of the Queen, 
who sent to him soon after, and commissioned him 
to paint the Duke of York, were circumstances 
that he always dwelt upon with conscious pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

‘*His mind was most in its element while 
engaged in landscape. These subjects he painted 
with a faithful adherence to Nature; and it is to 
be noticed they are more in approach to the land- 
scapes of Rubens, than those of any other master. 
At the same time we must remark, his tree, fore- 
ground, and figures, have more force and spirit ; 
and we add, the brilliancy of Claude and the 
simplicity of Ruysdael appear combined in Mr. 
Gainsborough’s romantic scenes. The few pictures 
he attempted that are stiled sea-pieces, may be 
recurred to in proof of his power in painting 
water; nothing certainly can exceed them in 
transparency and air. But he is gone! and while 
we lament him as an artist, let us not pass over 
those virtues which were an honour to human 
nature! Let a tear be shed in affection for that 
generous heart, whose strongest propensities were 
to relieve the claims of poverty, wherever they 
appeared genuine! If he selected, for the exer- 
cise of his pencil, an infant from a cottage, all the 
tenants of the humble roof generally participated 
in the profits of the picture; and some of them 
frequently found in his habitation a permanent 
abode. His liberality was not confined to this 
alone,—needy relatives and unfortunate friends 
were further incumbrances on a spirit that could 
not deny ; and owing to this generosity of temper, 
we fear, that affluence is not left to his amiable 
family, which so much merit might promise, and 
such real worth deserve.”’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We learn that the Browning Society is to 
receive from its vice-president, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the gift of a copy of a reproduction of 
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the “‘ Burial of Alkestis,” for each of its mem- 
bers. The picture isin the possession of Mr. 
Bernhard Samuelson, whose assent to the re- 
production has been cordially given. 


WE are glad to learn that a movement has 
been set on foot to endeavour to obtain a pension 
for the widow of James Redfern, the sculptor, 
who died just as he was becoming eminent, 
and left his family quite unprovided for. It 
will be remembered that the remarkable genius 
of Redfern, when an uneducated country 
Jad, was brought under the notice of Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, who immediately provided 
the means for his gaining a better field for 
the development of his unusual ability than 
he would otherwise have had. Sympathisers 
with the movement may address themselves to 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison, 30 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
N.W.; or to Miss E. H. Hickey, 53 Gayton 
Road, Hampstead. 


Messrs. SEELEY announce for early publica- 
tion an English version of the Eclogues of 
Virgil by the late Samuel Palmer, with four- 
teen etchings on copper by the author. The 
translation, which was the favourite occupation 
of Palmer’s later years, was completed in 1872 ; 
but some of the etchings were left unfinished 
at his death, and have now been reproduced in 
facsimile under the direction of his son, Mr. A. 
H. Palmer. The work will be published in one 
hundred copies, large paper, with proofs; and 
also in a smaller edition. 


= An English commission, with Sir F. Leighton 
for its president, and Mr. F. Seymour Haden 
and Mr. 8. Cousins for its vice-presidents in the 
two departments of etching and engraving, has 
been appointed for the International Exhibition 
of the Graphic Arts which will open at Vienna 
on September 15. The hon. secretary of the 
commission (why not committee?) is Mr. 
Edward Pick, 28 Queen’s Koad, St. John’s 
Wood. A translation into English—or, rather, 
what purports to be such—has been issued of 
the Regulations. Among the members of the 
commission in the department of etching we 
obserye ‘‘ Prof. Sydney Colvill”’ (sic). 


AN important picture, by Simonetti, of the 
town of Casamicciola will shortly be exhibited 
at St. James’s Gallery, Duke Street. 
Mendoza intends to devote the proceeds of the 
exhibition to the relief of the sufferers by the 
recent earthquake. 


THE Catalogue of the Marquis of Bute’s 
collection of picturer, now lent for exhibi- 
tion at the Bethnal Green Museum, has just 
been issued. The name of its author, Dr. 
Jean Paul Richter, is a guarantee that the work 
has been faithfully executed, and that a large 
amount of learning and intelligence has been 
expended upon it. The collection is a very 
interesting one, especially in relation to the 
Dutch ool, of which it contains several 
examples of very rare masters. Among these 
are a landscape by Lucas van Uden, the assist- 
ant of Rubens, two by J. Griffier, the only 
known examples of this artist, and a Pieter 
Verhelst, by whom only two other pictures can 
at present be traced. Of nearly all the more 
celebrated Dutchmen, with the exception of 
Rembrandt, the collection contains fine ex- 
amples. In his remarks upon these pictures 
Dr. Richter has shown a praiseworthy desire to 
make just those comments which will be most 
useful to the student. He, for instance, points 
out how a landscape by Ruysdael bears evident 
traces of the influence of the slightly elder 
Everdingen; and that the de Koninck is “an 
unusual work of the master, the harmony of 
colouring being in tone not green, but gray 
and somewhat dark.” The pictures are care- 
fully described, and all decypherable inscrip- 
tions are recorded. Although deficient in 
important pictures of the Italian, Spanish, and 





German schocls, the Bute Collection is a ve: 
valuable one. The notes on the few English 
pictures which it contains, by Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Ibbetson, and others, are 
very carefully done. 








THE STAGE, 


THE “*PINCERNA” AT THE BIRMING- 
HAM ORATORY. 


THE annals of the Oratory School, Edgbas- 
ton, were this year marked by 4 repetition of 
Card. Newman’s “‘ Pincerna,” an adaptation of 
Terence’s ‘‘Eunuchus.” The heroine of the 
piece is a young Athenian widow, who, though 
really loving Phaedria, the son of Laches, en- 
courages the addresses of a braggart soldier, 
Thraso, in order to receive as a present his slave 
Pamphila, who is, in truth, an Athenian citizen 
and her foster-sister. As Pamphila is being 
taken to Thais’ house, Chaerea, the brother of 
Phaedria, falls in love at first sight, and pre- 
vails upon the old family slave, Parmeno, to 
send him to Thais, disguised as his brother’s 
cup-bearer, Dorus. The elopement of Pamphila 
with Chaerea, the confusion and distress that 
ensue, the discovery of her birth and relation- 
ship, and the happy ending which naturally 
follows—these details complete the plan of 
adaptation. 

ose who had seen performances of the 
‘‘Pincerna” some years ago felt bound to 
admit that the actors had been trained in such a 
way as to leave the present little to envy in the 
past. More uniformly good casts have perhaps 
been seen at the Oratory; but, on the other 
hand, various characters were personated ina 
manner quite unrivalled. We do not intend 
any disparagement of others by mentioning 
among these the parasite Gnatho and the slave 
Parmeno. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the actor who gave a sustained interest to the 
latter part, which is a long and thankless one, 
and has no showy points. The trying ordeal of 
standing at the back of the stage without 
taking part in the dialogue was repeatedly 
gone through by him; and during these 
intervals his by-play was as unceasing as it 
was expressive. Full justice was done to the 
character of the trusty servant in his raillery 


* | of bis master, his grumpiness with Gnatho, and 


his fury at being hoaxed by Pythiax. Guatho 
found an inimitable representative, who brought 
into relief the particular shade of parasite 
which is intended by Terence. He described 
himself with great humour in his opening 
speech asa gentlemanly kind of person, who 
lives on his wits by toadying conceited coxcombs, 
and acting as their right hand and ambassa- 
dor; and afterwards he admirably represented 
these qualities in the scene with Thraso, in 
which he never became a butt of his patron, 
but stood on a footing of equality with him, 
while discreetly flattering him and laughing 
at his stale jokes. The heroine of the 
piece, Thais, was remarkable for her silvery 
(though somewhat indistinct) voice. She 
exhibited in the first scone with Phaedria a 
quiet and dignified manner, and was through- 
out very graceful in her movements—matters 
not less important than difficult. But we 
missed the pathos of her appeal to Phaedria 
when she explains her reasons for desiring his 
temporary absence, and which culminates in 
** Sola sum habeo hic neminem, neque amicum 
neque cognatum.” Also we think that, when a 
lady so far forgets herself as to call her maid 
“‘ sacrilega”’ and ‘* yenefica,” she ought to look 
very angry indeed. Her lover acted vigorously 
the anger towards Thais produced by the jeers 
of Parmeno and by the reauest that he should 
leave the field to his rival for a few days; but 
he did not appear quite so tender towards 
his lady-love as the words of his speech 
te her might imply. The Oratory again 





made a fortunate choice as regards the voice of 
Pythias, the pert servant-maid, who, however, 
shone much more in the scene where she hoaxes 
Parmeno than when she laughs at him for 
being taken in. COhaerea and T were both 
represented satisfactorily, except that Chaerea’s 
youthful activity led him at times to indulge in 
superfluous movement. Ohremes did not by 
any means ge oy all the humour which the 
part contains, while Laches had some peculiari- 
ties in his walk which we suppose must be set 
down to the infirmity of old age. 

We wy! conclude by saying that the mutes, 
one and all, were very well drilled, the ragged 
army especially causing great amusement. In 
some of the scenes we might have wished for 
greater sharpness of rejoinder, but this is 
clearly an error on the right side. The actors 
(with a few ove gp 4 were remarkably de- 
liberate in speech and clear in articulation— 
qualities often lacking to a school performance, 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE real event of the week has been Mr. 
Irving’s farewell on Saturday night, but that is 
a matter that the daily press has already well- 
nigh exhausted. It remains for us, however, to 
say one necessary word or so about it while the 
enthusiasm of the scene is fresh in the recollec- 
tion of all who were present. In a still greater 
measure than the dinner of a few weeks ago, it 
emphasises two facts—the first, the extraordinary 
character of the position that Mr. Irving has 
made for himself; the second, the total change of 
public feeling in regard to the stage. ‘The two 
things are in truth much connected: each has 
acted and reacted upon the other. Mr. Irving's 
intelligence, and skill, and liberal enterprise, 
and wise and well-timed management haye 
done much to bring about that condition of 
favour in which the world of the theatre now 
finds itself; and, likewise, the growing disposi- 
tion to encourage and respect the art of the 
stage has assisted in the degree of recognition 
bestowed on Mr. Irving, the art’s representative 
master. Mr. Irving has chosen quite the right 
moment for going to America; his public posi- 
tion permits him to go almost as an envoy from 
one people to the other, and America will 
receive him with prompt enthusiasm, quickly 
made friendships, and certain good-will. ‘The 
people of New York next October, of Boston 
later on, and of Baltimore at Christmas will see 
an actor who, without having succeeded in every 
part he has essayed, has been triumphant in 
parts both many and various. They will also 
see a practical student of every branch of 
theatrical work, to whose energy and taste there 
has been granted this extraordinary reward— 
that, having found the theatre a place little 
considered, he has done much to make it again 
what it was in the smaller London of Edmund 
Kean and of Garrick, the natural resort of all 
classes of the fashionable and the learned, of the 
solid and the frivolous, of the very wealthy and 
the educated poor. 


AT Toole’s Theatre they have, in the tempo- 
rary absence of the popular low comedian, pro- 
duced a play that has been seen but once 
before, and then on other boards—the ‘‘ M.P.” 
of the late Mr. Tom Robertson. It has been a 
curious experiment, and has succeeded perhaps 
quite as much as could have been expectei. 
Mr. Robertson’s plays, along with their con- 
spicuous merits of freshness and individuality, 

often many faults; and ‘‘M.P.” was 
recognised soon after it was produced to be one 
of the least faultless and one of the least 
vigorous. It had little plot; it had not over- 
much of distinct character-drawing ; it had to 
rely chiefly for what success it obtained on its 
sufficieat measure of brisk and not unnatural 
dialogue, and on the always attractive presenta- 
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tion of the familiar things of to-day. In spite 
of all this, however, it does not at all follow 
that Mr. Robertson the younger, who now 
enters into possession of the acting rights in 
his father’s comedies, was ill-advised in select- 
ing ‘‘M.P.” as the first of the comedies to be 
played under his control. “Caste” and 
**School” and “Society” have been pretty 
well used up—at least for the time—and in 
“Play” there is no great element of attrac- 
tion. ‘‘M.P.” is practically new to the play- 
goer of {the period; and though it is not very 
good, and } wo h some of the most tellin 
satire it contains lost a little force throug 
lapse of time, it is yet a good deal better than 
most adaptations from the French, than most 
farcical comedies, than most sensational dramas 
of realistic effect. If it does not exactly ‘‘ enter- 
tain gracefully,” it entertains with mnocence 
and success. It suffers, however, from the 
absence of the Bancrofts and Mr. Hare, and 
this not so much through the fact of the 
surprising excellence of these comedians as 
because the play shows traces of having been 
designed somewhat specially to fit them. More 
than one of the actors now engaged at Toole’s 
nevertheless makes a mark. Mr. Ward per- 
forms with great credit, and Miss Gerard is 
quite artistic and interesting. The little piece 
will probably serve the purpose of filling the 
house with contented patrons for the next two 
months or more. But the stage-work of Mr. 
T. W. Robertson will hardly, we fear, be found 
to be permanent literature. 


‘‘VALENTINE AND Pau.” at the Gaiety 
Theatre—the words by Mr. Stephens, the tuneful 
music by Mr. Solomon—serves to introduce to 
the London public Miss Lillian Russell, who has 
had a great success in America. For a while, 
we believe, she has been the spoilt child of New 
York playgoers. Miss Russell is a comely 
person, who knows how to sing, and who has 
such pleasant ease upon the stage that you 
hardly trouble to enquire whether she knows 
also how to act. We are not, ourselves, in- 
clined to credit her with the possession of great 
dramatic power. Miss {Florence St. John, at 
her best, has, we think, more vivacity ; Miss 
Violet Cameron both more vivacity and more 
vigour, and at times, too, more sentiment. No ; 
Miss Lillian Russell, pleasantly as she looks and 
deftly as she warbles, has not that combination 
of stage qualities which ensure the preg J 
of the lady of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.” But she is 
yet an acquisition in a dull season; and the 
stage of opera bouffe and of burlesque requires 
brilliant recruits in England now that Miss 
Nelly Bromley definitely deserts it to play the 
sentimental heroine at Drury Lane, and that 
Miss Kate Vaughan aspires to more serious 
business than that of beginning a languid 
dance which is too soon finished. There is 
quite room for the latest arrival from America, 
though, in London, she will not carry all 
before her. Her stage companions—Mr. Elton 
included—hbave but little to do, and the play 
itself is not one on which much labour of 
description need be bestowed. 








MUSIC. 


Life of Handel. By W. 8. Rockstro. 
millan. 


Dr. GrorcE Grove, in a short introductory 
Preface, shows clearly that two important 
attempts at a biography of the great musician 
have, proved failures—the one (Schoelcher’s 
Life of Handel) through its want of method, 
technical knowledge, and unfortunate style; 
the second (Dr. Uhrysander’s) owing to its 
excessive lergth and incomplete state, and also 
from the fact that it is written in German. 
Mz. Rockstro now comes forward and gives us 


(Mac- 





a ‘readable and well-proportioned” book. 
There is much to praise in the volume. The 
story of Handel’s life is told in glowing and 
picturesque language; and much interesting 
and valuable information is given about the 
Handel MSS. in the Queen’s library, the British 
Museum, and other places. Dr. Grove speaks 
of the “‘ Life” as a “popular” one; and so 
indeed it is, for the writer tells us much about 
Handel as a man, and describes his career as an 
artist in language singularly free from pedantry 
and technical abstruseness. 

The biography avoids, says Dr. Grove, “some 
of the errors of its predecessors.” But in 
avoiding Scylla Mr. Bockstro has occasionally 
fallen into Charybdis. He tells us, for ex- 
ample (p.33), that the complete score, in Handel’s 
own handwriting, of the first “ Passion ” Oratorio 
has been discovered among the Pélchau MSS. in 
the Berlin Library; and yet, in his complete 
catalogue of Handel’s works at the end of the 
volume, he marks the “ locale of Autograph” as 
unknown. Dr. Ohrysander, in the Preface to 
this “ Passion” in the German Handel Society’s 
edition, informs us that the Pélchau MS. is not in 
Handel’s own writing. Either way, Mr. Rock- 
stro’s two statements do not agree. Again, he 
has committed some serious errors in his account 
(pp. 15 and 345) of the Sonatas belonging to the 
year 1696, and of the German Society’s publi- 
cation. Of course, our author has read Dr. 
Chrysander’s great work, and frequently quotes, 
or we should rather say, misquotes him. We 
will give one or two examples. Ohrysander 
places little faith in the story of Powell, ‘‘ the 
Harmonious Blacksmith,” but he has more than 
‘* the one fact” mentioned on p. 119 in support 
of his opinion. We cannot enter into detail ; 
but, to any readers who care to see how far our 
accusation against Mr. Rockstro is just, we 
would suggest a comparison of the accounts of 
the Double Concerto MS. given by Rockstro 
(p. 335) and Ohrysander (tom. iii., p. 163). 

nce again, the three acts of the opera “ Muzio 
Scaevola” were set to music by three different 
composers. According to some authorities, the 
first was composed by Attilio Ariosti; accord- 
ing to others, by a certain Fillippo Mattei 
(Pippo). “On the strength of a MS. score in 
the British Museum, Mattei’s name has been 
regarded as not wholly destitute of foundation,” 
says Mr. Rockstro; but Chrysander gives 
several very important reasons for believing 
that Mattei, and not Ariosti, was the composer. 
On p. 105 we read that Handel’s Chandos 
Anthems are now more completely forgotten 
than even his operatic treasures. Mr. Rockstro 
ought, however, to have mentioned that ‘‘O 
praise the Lord with one consent” was revived 
by Mr. E. Prout at the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Society in 1879. He says also (p. 111) 
that “ Esther” was lately given by the Guildhall 
School of Music; but it was first revived on 
November 13, 1875, at the Alexandra Palace. 
‘* Theodora,” too (see pp. 305 and 306), has not 
“been quite neglected for the last hundred years.” 
An important selection was given by the London 
Musical Society at St. James’s Hall on March 
30, 1882, 

*‘Israel in Egypt” and “The Messiah” 
come in for a full share of notice. Of course 
the earlier Oratorio introduces the question of 
the disputed ‘‘ Magnificat.” Mr. Rockstro rightly 
states that this work has never been presented 
to an English audience in its complete form ; 
but, since OChrysander, in his third volume, 
mentions that it was performed at Hanover 
Square Rooms in 1863, we may as well add that 
on that occasion only two movements, the “ Et 
exultant ” and ‘‘ Quia fecit,” were given. We 
should be glad if it could be established 
beyond a doubt that Handel wrote this Magni- 
ficat. Ohrysander hopes that the Erba parts, 
from which he firmly believes the two copies 
(Handel’s copy and the one in the Sacred 





Harmonic Library) were written out, will be 
found ; and Mr. Rockstro admits that until this 
happens the question can never be set at 
rest. He would have us believe that the 
Magnificat is Handel’s own composition. The 
difference between Chrysander’s and Mr. 
Rockstro’s mode of discussing the question 
seems to us very striking. The former ap 

to be merely examining the documents with a 
view to discovering the real truth; the latter 
to be trying chiefly to exonerate Handel from 
the blame of appropriating other composers’ 
ideas. Chrysander tells usa great deal about 
the MSS.; Mr. Rockstro very little. The 
latter enlarges upon the extraordinary fact (if 
such it be) of Dionigi Erba writing such a 
wonderful work ; and of his name being so long 
ignored by ‘‘our best critics.” But truth is 
stranger than fiction; the best critics are not 
infallible, and may easily be ignorant of 
treasures hidden away in dusty —- or 
in dingy corners of great libraries. Chrysander 
has given circumstantial evidence in support of 
the Erba theory ; but we do not find that Mr. 
Rockstro has any fresh arguments in favour of 
the theory which he seeks to maintain. 

d now we must say one word about ‘‘ The 
Messiah.” Mr. Rockstro wants to hear the 
grand old Oratorio played as Handel wrote it. 
The additional accompaniments can, of course, 
be removed from the score; we can try and 
imitate the orchestra of Handel's time. But 
still, to say nothing of the difference of the 
organ of the present day, we should be without 
the harpsichord, without the harpsichord part, 
and without exact instructions respecting the 
use of the organ and harpsichord. Robert Franz, 
a great authority, says it is impossible now to 
say exactly when the one or the other was used. 
We cannot restore the past ; but we can attempt, 
as J. A. Hiller, Mozart, Franz, avd others have 
done, to reyeal the composer’s intentions with 
the modern means at our disposal. The ex- 
pression “additional accompaniments” is a 
misleading one. If done in the right spirit, 
the accompaniments are rewritten rather than 
added; if mere additions, they are sound with- 
out sense. Mr. Rockstro tells us that Mozart’s 
accompaniments to ‘‘ The Messiah”’ were sub- 
stitutes for the organ, as Baron von Swieten 
wished to perform Handel’s works in the Hall 
of the Bibliothek at Vienna, in which that in- 
strument was missing. There is truth in this 
statement, but only part of it. Jahn says: 
“ The object with which Mozart undertook to re- 
arrenge the instrumentation of Handel's works 
was the strengthening and enriching of the 
orchestra to enable it to dispense with the 
organ or harpsichord.” Mr. Rockstro tells us 
he is trying to “wash ‘The Messiah’ clean.” 
Let him take care: if he succeed he may wash 
all the colour out of it. 

The date of Handel’s birth has been much 
talked about. Mattheson first mistook the 
year, and his error was copied by many writers. 
Mr. Rockstro’s ‘‘ Appendix” on the matter is 
very interesting. He might, however, have 
mentioned that the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1859 is among the few authorities which give 
1685, the correct year of birth. 

In concluding our notice of Mr. Rockstro’s 
interesting and, in many particulars, valuable 
book, we would refer to one passage relating to 
Milton. Our author is surprised to find the 
‘‘zealous Puritan” encouraging the stage by 
writing Comus. But at the date (1634) when 
this masque was written, Milton could scarcely 
be described as a ‘‘zealous Puritan.” Nor is 
it strange that the excitement caused by the 
masques of Shirley and Carew, and the descrip- 
tions of them given to the young poet by Lawes 
and his brother Christopher, should have led him 
to think for the moment of the etage rather 
than the Church. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 8. GATTI. 

To-night, at 8.15, 
THE STREETS OF LONDON, 


Messrs. Charles Warner, Beauchamp, Rosier, Proctor, Shore, Quinton, 
&c.; Mesdames A. Rayner, Ada Murray, H. Leigh, and 


by TURN HIM OUT. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Ma: . Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 

To-night, at 8, RIP VAN WINKLE, 
an entirely new romantic Opera Comique, in three acts and five tableaux, 
by Messrs. MEILHAC, GILLE, and FARNIE. Music by ROBERT PLANQUETTE. 
Supported by Messrs. L. Kelleher, W. 8. Penley, O. Harley, Kk. Buck- 
stone, M. de Solla, Lionel Brough, &c.; Mesdames Camille d’Arville, 
Ada Wilson, C. Graham, R. Moncrieff, Milton, Violet Cameron, &c. Con- 
ductor, Mons. A. Van Bie: 











ne. 
,»at7.15,by PARADISE VILLA. 
Doors open at 7. Box-office open daily from 10 till 5. 
R U R Y L A NE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.45, grand mS the new Drury Lane Drama, 


written by GEORGE F. RowE and AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


W. R. Beverly and Henry Emden, 
Madame Katti Lanner. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
DEBORAH. 


New scenery by 
Music by Oscar Barrett. Dances by 





Reich 


uise 
Preceded, at 7.30, by 
by Tom CRAVEN. 


To-night. at 8, 
Med: i 





and entire Pp 
ALL LOsT, 
Doors open at 7, 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS. 


OuYMPIc THEATRE. 


MDLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY. 
To-night, at 7.45, a powerful Domestic Drama, 
THE WAGES OF SIN. 

Messrs. J. C. Edwards, T. W. Benson, C. M, York, H, Bennett, 'H. An- 
drews, and Frank Harvey ; Mesdames Annie Baldwin, Nelly Lingham, Eyre 
Kobson, Polly Hunter, Katie West, and Charlotte Saunders, 

Doors open at 7.15. Box-office now open, Prices from |s. to £3 3s, 


OYALTY THEATRE. 


Sole Manageress, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
To-night, at 8.30, an entirely new and original Comic Opera entitle d 
THE MERRY DUCHESS, 
by G. R. Sims and FREDERIC CLAY, 
Messrs. H. Ashley, Gregory, Hallam, Kaye, Holmes, Furneaux Cook ; 
Florence Montg 'y, Lucy Weston, K. Munroe, Kate Santley. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by A CUP OF TEA. 


AVVO Y THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE. 

To-night, at 8.40, the néw and original Fairy Opera, in two acts (the 

words by W. 8. GILBERT, the music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN), entitled 
IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEER AND THE FERI. 

Messrs. George G ith, Rutland Barrington, Charles } , Richard 
Temple, Eric Lewis, Rowan, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Alice Barnett, 
Jessie Bond, Maud Cathcart, Fortescue, Minna Louis, Rosina Brandram, 
Sybil Grey, and Leonora Braham. Musical Director, Mr. Frank Cellier. 

Preceded, at 8, by PRIVATE WIRE. 


TOC OLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
To-night, at 8.45, M.P. 


lessrs. A. Beaumont, E. D. Ward, F. H. Macklin, A. D. Adams, F. 
Irving, A. Chevalier, and J. F. Youog ; Mesdames Cora Stuart and F. 


Gerard. 
OUR BITTEREST FOF. 








Moca. 














Preceded, at 8, by 
Messrs. Warivg and Darnley ; Miss M. Kobertson. 


GOLD PEN, 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive — Flexible —Durable—Adapting itself 

to any Handwriting. 
Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d, 
With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - 








- - Is. 

Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattern, complete- - - - «+ - 58.64. 
Engine-turned Pattern,complete - - - - 68. 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic *“ = * « + 108. 6d. 


Other Patterns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONUVON. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS OF 
—— te Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 


Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, dc. 


PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPosITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
wausurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts cf the 


Lots claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
Jou J, BROOMFIELD, Secretery. 











8. FISHER, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188, STRAND. 





Gold Medal: Paris. 


Medals: Sydney; Melbourne ; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRYS COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
Pha Je ed pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppakr, F.I.0., F.0.%., City 


‘ i 
“*If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassaut, 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 





NE-FOURTH of those suffering from 


use of Spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and 
Oculist Optician, 39, OLD BOND 8 


Special 





SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
ASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer ** COLUMBA” or ** IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M., 
from GREENOCK at 9 A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West High- 
land Steamers, Passen, for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, hawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d.; 
Illustrated, 6d. and Is., by post, or at W. H, SMITH & SON'S Railway Book - 
stalis.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
MacBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 





ACCIDENTS !—64, CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS, 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 





£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
Or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS. CHARING CROSS, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lans. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 

and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 

oogettn ce —_ 

n 


~~ 





for its Cu free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bits 
es Dividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
ares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
lst March, ban, FRANCIS RAVENSORO?T, Manager. 





FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Dlustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 91, Morwell-street, W. 








Established 1963, 


Blindness can trace their calamit 
unsuited tothe sight. Mr, H. LAURAN 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING CROSS, 8.W. ; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


FIRE, Established 1710. Home and Foreign 1 at d 


‘* Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the eye combined 
with optical experience.” 


to the 
i E, F.S. 
. ET, W.., having made the Adjustment of Spectacles his especial and sole 
study for upwards of thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. 

The Rev, Professor W. A. Hales, M.A. Cantab., 2, Minford-gardens, West Kensington-park, writes :—‘‘ The spectacles 


are perfect, and a most decided boon. I had occasion un Monday to write to Lord ——, and took the opportunity to men- 
tion your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” 


Similar testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Rev. Charles 
Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Rev. 'Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of 
Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late Mayor of Dover, &c., &c. 
ial arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. 
Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,’ post-free, 


City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, FENCHURCH STREST, EC. 


8., 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 





rates 


Bouuses, Immediate settlement of Claims. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 


LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. Large 


ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





Iso 


PO!TED MEATS & YORK & GAME/PIES. 
A 
FissENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRES8— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











BRYANT & M4*'s MATCHES. 
BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 























THE ACADEMY. 


(Ava. 4, 1883.—No. 587. 








TRUBNER & CO/S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE QUATRAINS of 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Persian Text with an English Verse Translation. By E. H, 
WHINFIELD, M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service. Post 8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d, 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES 
ON ELOCUTION. 
By C. J. Plumptre. 


Or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expres- 
sion of the Emotions by » Co and Gesture. To 
which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of Impedi- 
ments of Speech. Being the Substance of the Introductory Course of 
Lectures annually delivered at King’s College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Departmext. 


A HISTORY of BURMA. 
Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, 
Tenasserim, and Arakan. 
From the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India. 


By Lieut.-General Sir Arthur P. Phayre, 


G.C.MLG., K.C.3.1, and C.B. Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 





cloth, l4s, 
TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 
By H. A. Jaschke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HESPERIDES : 


The Occupations, Relaxations, : 
and Aspirations of a Life. 
By Launcelot Cross, 
Author of “Characteristics of Leigh Hunt,” ‘* Brandon Tower,” 
** Business,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


A NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR, 
ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG 
THROUGH TEXAS. 
From the Gulf to the Rio Grande. 
By Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, 


Editors of “Texas Siftings.” English Copyright Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, lis, 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
y A. P. Sinnett, 


Author of “ The Occult World ;” President of the Simla Eclectic Philo- 
sophical Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6u. 


SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE: 
A Sheaf of Gleanings. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE 8, BURNE, from the Collections of GEORGINA 
F, JACKSON, PartI, Demy 8vo, wrapper, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
I, THE ENGLISH PEOPLE in its THREE HOMES, 
II, THE PRACTICAL BEARINGS of GENERAL EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 


LECTURES on PAINTING, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
By Edward Armitage, R.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SLAVIC and LATIN: 


Ilchester Lectures on Comparative Lexicography. 
Delivered at the Taylor Institution, xford. 


d. 
By Carl Abel, Ph.D. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ETHIC. 
Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and 
Divided into Five Parts. - 
By Benedict de Spinoza. 


Translated from the Latin by WILLIAM HALE WHITE. Post 8vo, 
pp. 328, cloth, 10s, 6d 


THE ESSAYS and DIALOGUES 
of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated from the Italian, with Biographical Sketch, by CHARLES 
EDWARDES, Post 8vo, pp. xliv and 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(ecently published. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN 
KEMP, M,A. In3 vols., post 8vo. {in October. 


THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC: 
Documents Arranged and Supplemented by the Rev. Prof. W. He 
HECHLER, formerly Tutor of Prince Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden, &c. 
8vo, cloth, (Nearly ready. 


Lowspon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupq@ats Hitt, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
THE REAL LORD BYRON: New 


VIEWS of the POET’S LIFE. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of ** A Book about Doctors,” &c, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

“* Mr. Jeaffreson has produced a work that throws a flood of new light on 
the most crit'cal periods of Byron’s life, and that every future critic of 
modern English poetry will have to read and re-read.”—Athenaeum. 

* Almost every chapter contains material which may be fairly cal!ed new, 
and it may bl icipated that these volumes will be regarded 
with deep interest by all who are concerned in the works and the fame of 
this great Evglish poet.”—Times, 


REMINISCENCES of MILITARY 


SERVICE with the 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
Surgeon-General MUNKO, M.D., C.B., formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. | vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 

“*There is much in these interesting ‘Reminiscences’ that will gratify 
while it pains the reader, A book like this, which portrays the horrors, 
and not merely the showy side, of war has distinct usefulness, Dr, Munro 
recounts many incidents with pardonable pride.”—Pall Mail. 


SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Lua- 


WIK NIEMOJOWSKI. Edited from the Polish by Major SZUL- 
CZEWSKI. 2 vols., 21s. 
‘+ This book contains a number of very interesting stories.” —A thenaeum, 
“This book contains a good deal of interesting matter, M. Niemojow- 
ski’s description of Siberian game and the hurting of it is clearly valuable, 
and shows that he really has lived among the people, His work is not 
without interest to ethnographers.”—Saturday Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. 


MILLETT NOTLEY, Author of “* Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Katharine 


KING, Author of “* The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 
*** A Fallen Foe’ p all the qualities of the writer’s former novels. 
The tone is refined, the style graceful, and the principal characterscarefully 


drawn.”—Morning Post. 


FARMER JOHN. By George 


HOLMES, 3 vols. 
“As a study of character, this book is not without merit. It is by no 
means an ordinary production.”—Morning Post. 
** This book deserves to be read, and may be viewed as the forerunner of 
a more artistic and finished work.”—Academy. 


THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the 


AUTHOR of ** ST. OLAVE’S,” &c, 3 vols. 
“The author of ‘St. Olave’s’ gives us another readable story in ‘ The 
Senior Songman.’ There is no lack of ability in the book,”— Athenaeum. 
** This story contains skilful sketches of ch . ¢xceilent pies o 
life, and some really beautiful littie pictures.”—St, James's Gazette. 


A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “* The Future Marquis,” &c, 3 vols, 
“The history of Barbara Warrington—a very unconventional and attract- 

ive heroine—has many points of interest in it, and it is well written,” 
Academy. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Helen 


MATHERS, Author of * Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &c, SECOND EDITION. 
vols. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Next week, 

















BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E., HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


. STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 





Sam Slick’s Nature and Human 


ature, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 
A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Blick’s Wise Saws. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Marg: and her Brid id 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
O.iphant. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By 
Mrs, Gretton. 
Nothing New. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Aldret, 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 
Burke’s Komance of the Forum, 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from Life. By the Author of 
*John Halifax.’ 
Grandmother's Money. By F. W. 
Robinson. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
ot * John Halifax.’ 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olave’s. By the Author of 
* Janita’s Cross, 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. | 
Norton. 








Sam Slick’s American Humour. 

Barbara’s History. By Amelia B, 
Edwards, 

Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

No Church. By F, W. Robinson. 

Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Atos! wastes. By George MacDonald, 


Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 

Dixon’s New America, 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Halifax.’ 

Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant 

My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Poyuter. 

Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie Antoinette, By 
Professor C. D. Yonge. 

> — By George MacDonald, 


Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia B. 
Edwards, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Price Fourpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP: a Monthly Medium of 


Interchange and Gosr'p for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by 
J. E, TAYLOR, F.L.35., &c. 
The AUGUST NUMBER is now ready. 


KIT: a Memory. By James Payn. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 











BY the GATE of the SEA: a Romance. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 2 vols., 
post 8vo, 12s.; and at every Library. 


MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. With Memoirs by 
WILLIAM BATES, B.A., and Eighty-five Portraits printed on an 
India Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Eighty-four Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged, with additional Plates and New Bibiio- 
graphy and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE PARADOX of ACTING. Translated, 


with Annotations, from Diderot’s “‘Le Paradoxe sur le Comédien.” 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. With a Preface by HENRY 
IKVING. Crown 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 














FOUR NEW TRAVEL BOOKS. 


LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. By Mark 


TWAIN, Uniform with “A Tramp Abroad.” With over 300 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Katharine S. 


MACQUOID. With Sixty-seven Illustrations T. R. Macquoid, 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. “ _ 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By 


ALFRED RIMMER. With Fifty-seven Illustrations by C, A. Vander- 
hoof, &c. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


NATURE near LONDON. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE POETS’ BIRDS. By Phil Robinson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d. 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Arthur 


HELPS. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS 
At every Library. 
WANDA. By Ovrpa. 
HEART and SCIENCE. By Wivxz1e Cotttys, 
MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By Antnony 
TROLLOPE, 
CIRCE’S LOVERS. By J. Leitn Derwent. 
HEARTS. By D. Curistrz Murray. 
THE HANDS of JUSTICE. By F. W. Ronrnsoy. 
SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Aurrep Hunt. 


Just ready, price One Shilling each, New Editions for 1883 of 


WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of 


COMMONS, 
Also, price 5s., cloth, full gilt and gilt edges. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS, 


To be ready shortly, price Is. 6d., cloth, 


FRY’S GUIDE to the LONDON CHARI- 


TIES. New Edition, Corrected for 1833-4, 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. 
Illustrated by F, BARNARD. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 

IN PITTI. By Ovrpa, 

MAID of ATHENS, By JustiN McCartTay, M.P. 


HOW the COMTE de CHAMBORD’S CKOWN was LOST. By F. Fenwick 
MILLER, 


LOVING a DREAM. By CHARLES GIBBON. 

A QUEER PARSON. By DuTTON Cook. 

THE SHUTES of SHEFFIELD. By MarGAReT Iunr, 
THE GREEK SKIPPER'S STORY. By P. Grey Parke. 
THE HEPTARCHY of the CATS, By PHIL RoBINsON. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly, 
CONTENTS FoR AUGUST. 

THE NEW ABELARD. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
THE EXAMINATION CRAZE. By W. M. WILLIAMS, 
MY MUSICAL LIFE, By Rev. H. R. HAWeEls, M.A. 
FRENCH ART TO-DAY. By FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
TWO WINTRY CRUISES. By C. F. GorpoN-CumMING. 
THE LOVES of a ROYAL BIRD. By M. il. T. WINTER. 
STRAY THOUGHTS about IRELAND. 
SCIENCE NOTES. By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S. 
TABLE TALK. By SYLVANUS URBAN. 


























Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapitty, W. 
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